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Notes. 


DANTEIANA. 


‘ InF.,’ xxiii. 61-3 :— 
Egli avean cappe con cappucci bassi 

Dinanzi agli occhi, fatte della taglia 

Ch? per gli movaci in Cologna fassi. 
The third line of this terzina possesses more 
than textual interest for students ; history 
is also involved in it. Both are informing, 
though both are confused, and both rest on 
conjecture. I regard it as the crux of this 
canto, for it affects the genuineness of the 
text itself. Dr. Moore (T. C. xiii.) instances 
it as an example amongst 


““a considerable group of corrections due to the 
adoption of a supposed more natural or more 


euphonious order or combination of words.... | the whole.”’ 








Again in ‘ Inf.,’ xxiii- 68, I suspect on this ground 
the more easy-flowing reading in B, D, &c., 
Che per li monaci in Cologna fassi, 
instead of 
Che in Cologna ‘al. Clugni) per li monaci fagsi.” 
The famous Dantist himself prefers the 
latter (Witte’s) text with the substitution 


of Clugni for Cologna, and provides a 
useful and curious list of variant MSS. 
(p. 166); whilst Seartazzini, Bianchi, and 


Lombardi adopt Cologna. As to the rival 
claims of the variants and place -names Mr. 
Tozer remarks :— 

““The MS. authority is considerably stronger 
for Cologna, but it is against this reading (1) that 
Cologna, being the more familiar name, would 
be less likely to be changed into Clugni than vice 
versa ; (2) that the line Ché in Co | légna | pér li 

| ména | ci fas | si violates the stringent metrical 

rule that there must be an accent either on the 
fourth or the sixth syllable of the verse. Con- 
sciousness of this rule may have pvoduced the 
important variant, which is found in two of 
Witte’s four test MSS., Che per li monaci in 
Cologna fassi ; but this can hardly have been the 
vriginal reading, being evidently lectio facilior. 
With the reading Che in Clugni there is a certain 
irregularity in the non-elision of Che, but this, 
though unusual, is found in a fair number of 
lines in the poem.” 


This is to me a perplexing passage in all 
its counts, as it practically destroys all 


hope of recovering the “‘ original reading ” 
of the line. I take it in detail, for it is 
more than a mere quibble between experts. 
First as to the place-names. If Cologna be 
in possession of a “ considerably stronger 


MS. authority” than Clugni, then the 
latter must have been an innovation at 


some time or other. I am not unmindful 
of Dr. Moore’s warning that ‘“‘ mere numerical 
support is a fallacious test of merit,’ and 
that “‘non numerare sed appendere”’ is a 
sound textual canon. Mere multiplicity may 
of course arise from the perpetuation of 
a corrupted copy, but what if that copy be 
uncorrupted ? This is presumably beyond 
discovery on the dictum of Dr. Moore ‘again 
that “‘no existing MS., or group of MSS., 
stands out as possessing pre-eminent or 
indisputable authority.” Yet of the seven 
Bodleian MSS. (ABEGIKM), all of the 
fifteenth century, which give Cologna, he 
says the first “‘ has good readings and com- 
paratively few arbitrary alterations of the 
text’; the second “‘ seems to have remark- 
ably good readings, and few variations, 
either careless or conjectural”; the third 
““seems to have a good foundation text, 
and has comparatively few variants”; of 
the fourth he says: “‘ I have an impression 
that the foundation text is a good one on 
The three others he holds in 
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light estimation. The question to me then 
is, Are not these ancient MSS., with “* good 
foundation ”’ texts, more likely to provide us 
with as near an approach to Dante’s auto- 
graph than more recent’ transcripts ? 
I advance this notwithstanding Dr. Moore’s 
further caveat “‘ that mere antiquity of a 
MS. is no guarantee of the purity of its 
text,’ which he qualifies by the admission 
that ‘‘ of course there is, ceteris paribus, 
more chance of such purity as we draw 
near the fountain head, since every tribu- 
tary stream has brought in some fresh 
elements of corruption.” I therefore con- 
sider this pronouncement sufficient for my 
present contention. As for Clugni, Dr. 
Moore, though he adopts it, gives no MS. 
authority for its retention; and Mr. Tozer 
upholds it on the ground that it ‘“ would 
be more likely to be changed into Cologna 
than vice versa, because the latter is the 
more familiar name.” This may be, but it 
is a mere surmise at its best. All that it 
effects, in my judgment, is to introduce into 
the line an alternative biographical reading. 
Thus, if Clugni be meant, it would be the 
celebrated Benedictine Abbey of Cluny, 
twelve miles from Macon in Burgundy ; 
if Cologne, a similar monastic edifice ; and 
whichever it be, the range of the poet’s 
journeyings would probably be indicated. 
Dean Plumptre has no hesitancy as to which 
reading is the more correct :— 

“In spite of the v.l. of Clugni, or of a cons 
jectural identification with a Cologna in the 
Veronese territory, there is little doubt that the 
more famous Cologne is meant ; and if so, we have 
another trace of the extent of Dante’s travels. 
It is obvious that he may have travelled by the 
Rhine on his way to or from Bruges (c. xv. 4). 
In connection with Dante’s travels this passage 
indicates a route taken from Cologne to Bruges 
and Wissant, and thence by Dover to London 
and Oxford.” 

Quite possibly, however, the poet may have 
visited Cluny while in Paris, where, or more 
likely in Cologne, he noted the “‘ cappe con 
eappucci bassi.’ The Dean apparently 
accepts without question “‘ the story of the 
hoods’? which commentators have deduced 
from this allusion, and which, he says, 

“was not without a touch of humour likely to 
attract a mind like Dante’s. The monks of an 
abbey in Cologne, it was said, wanted a fuller 
recognition of their dignity, and applied to the 
Pope to wear scarlet hoods trimmed with fur, 
after the manner of the doctors of the universities. 
He taught them a lesson of humility by ordering 
them to wear hoods of a dark grey serge, so long 
that they trailed behind them as they walked.” 

Mr. Tozer rejects the tale in a curt sen- 
tence thus: “‘ Nothing is known about the 


‘ 


cowls worn either in Cologne or at Cluny”; 
Scartazzini apparently treats it as beneath 
notice ; Bianchi evidently accepts it; while 
Lombardi, though doubtful whether it be 
fact or fiction, gives Landino’s version from 
Da Buti, which is worth transcribing :— 

“ Fatte della taglia, &c., Cioé, chiosa il Landino, 
a quella forma, che sono in Cologna, citta della 
Magna, dove i monaci portano molto grandi e 
malfatte cappe, in forma, che son pit simili a un 
sacco che a una veste. Franceso da Buti (siegue 
il medesimo Landino) riferisce in questo luogo 
(non so se é istoria o favola) esser gid stato un 
Abate tanto insolente ed ambizioso, che s’ingegnd 
d’impetrar dal Papa, che i monaci suoi potessero 
portar cappe di scarlatto, e cinture, e sproni, 
e staffe a’ cavalli d’argento dorato; la qual 
dimanda commosse a giusto sdegno il Papa, 
e comandd, che per Il’avvenire usassero cappe 
nere molto malfatte, e cinture e staffe di legno. 
Il Daniello perd, ed il Volpi chiosano, recate per 
esempio le cappe de’ Coloniesi monaci solo per 
esser quelle molto pit agiate e larghe di quelle 
che si usano in Italia.”’ 
Assuming the story to be genuine, I should 
judge, from the internal evidence of both 
Plumptre’s and Da Buti’s versions, that it 
was much more likely to have had its origin 
in Cologne than at Cluny ; for one can hardly 
picture a Benedictine abbot or Benedictine 
monks hankering after scarlet cowls, what- 
ever was the colour of their habits, whereas 
we are ignorant of the Order to which the 
community at Cologne belonged. As 
Gibbon remarks (‘ D. and F.,’ vol. ii. p. 358), 
“the Father of the Benedictines soberly exhorts 
his disciples to adopt the coarse and convenient 
dress of the countries which they may inhabit 
sag Benedict. No. 55 in Cod. Regul., part ii. 
Dp. BL).”” 


To hark back for a moment to Mr. Tozer’s 
second reason for rejecting ‘* Cologna”’ 
Here the entire line is affected by metrical 
exigences, and the reading adopted both 
by Witte and Dr. Moore thereby ruled out 
of court :— 

Ché in Cologna per li monaci fassi ; 
whilst ‘‘ the important variant ’’ and ‘“‘ more 
easy-flowing reading ”’ (Scartazzini’s), 

Che per gli monaci in Cologna fassi, 
is denied all ciaim to be the “ original read- 
ing, being evidently lectio facilior.” Even 
the genuineness of 

Che in Clugni per li monaci fassi 
fs questioned on account of “a certain 
irregularity in the non-elision of Che.” 
This is a bit of ruthless vandalism which 
closes further inquiry. But why should 
a ‘‘more easy-flowing reading,” a “ lectio 








facilior,’ hardly have been the original 
reading? Dr. Moore supplies (ib. xxxvi.) 
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‘the usual answer in explaining the critical 
maxim “ Difficilior lectio potior ”’ :— 
‘Because the existence of a ,prima facie 
difficulty would account for the origin of the 
easier or more obvious readings, whereas if the 
easier or more obvious readings. had been original 
there would be no temptation or inducement to 
substitute one that was more difficult or less 
straightforward.” 
This answer, however, is not (to me) con- 
¢clusive or final, for, after all, the “‘ critical 
maxim ‘ Difficilior lectio potior’”’ is but 
a canon formed to overcome difficulties or 


explain variants away. Even Dr. Moore 
admits it to be “‘ very capable of being 
abused or misunderstood,’ though ‘‘ most 


valuable when rightly understood.”’ I believe 
it to be misapplied in the instance under 
discussion, and the reasoning defective. 
‘The line 

Che in Cologna per li monaci fassi 
is accepted as the “‘ Difficilior lectio potior 
on the ground of its presenting “a prima 
facie [metrical] difficulty,’ and thereby 
offering a more probable approach to, if not 
in itself, the original reading; and yet it is 
curiously rejected by reason of this very 
metrical difficulty, as is also the “lectio 
facilior,”’ 

Che per li monaci in Cologna fassi, 
though ‘‘found in two of Witte’s four test 
MSS.,” and adopted by Scartazzini, Bianchi, 
and Lombardi. This is simply to burn 
one’s boats and effectually bar any return 
upon the evidence pro or con. My verdict 
is, therefore, that the lectio facilior should 
be admitted as the lectio verior because the 
more obvious, and this in respectful despite 
of Drs. Moore and Witte’s attitude towards 
it. In both readings prima facie difficulties 
are alleged, but, in my view, Dante is hardly 
likely to have perpetrated the one (metrical), 
and the other is founded on a misapplica- 
tion here of the “ critical maxim ‘ Difficilior 
lectio potior.’ és J. B. McGovern. 

/ St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


” 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi, xii; 11 S. i.-xii., passim ; 
12 S.i. 65, 243, 406; ii. 45, 168, 263, 
345 ; iii. 125, 380, 468 ; iv. 69, 207, 294.) 

LOCAL WORTHIES (continued). 
Mrs. HENRIETTA B. SAYERS. 
Southampton.—In the High Street, oppo- 


site the almshouses known as Thorner’s 
‘Charity, stands a elock-tower in which is 


IN 





incorporated a drinking-fountain. It bears 
the following inscription :— 

‘“ Bequeathed to the town of Southampton by 
the late Mrs. Henrietta Bellenden Sayers, in 
evidence of her care for both man and beast. 
Inaugurated by the Mayor, James Bishop, Esq., 
9th December, 1889.” 


Hannau M. THom. 


Liverpool.—At the junction of Marybone 
and Standish Streets is placed a drinking- 


fountain surmounted by a woman in 
Grecian garb, holding a jug. It is in- 
scribed :— 


Hannah Mary 


Thom. 
Born 24th Nov. 1816. 
Died 3lst Dec. 1872. 

This fountain has been placed here by many 
friends in this neighbourhood whom she visited 
in sickness and sorrow. Her fellow-workers and 
her brothers and sisters joined them in erecting 
this memorial. 


Lorp Burton. 


Burton-on-Trent.—On May 13, 1911, a 
statue erected to the memory of the first 
Lord Burton was unveiled by the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Lord Lieutenant of Stafford- 
shire. It stands in the centre of King 
Edward Place, nearly opposite the principal 
entrance to the Town Hall. The statue is 
executed in bronze, the work of Mr, F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A., at a cost of 1,800/. The 
statue is 10 ft. high, and represents Lord 
Burton in the costume of the Burton 
Battalion of the Staffordshire Volunteers, 
partly enveloped by the robe of the peers of 


England. It stands on a grey Scotch 
granite pedestal 14 ft. high, on which is 
inscribed :— 

(Front) Michael Arthur 


First Baron Burton. 
Born 1837. Died 1909. 
(Back) Erected by upwards of 6,000 of his friends 
and fellow-townsmen in remembrance 
of one whose life was devoted to 

the good of others. 
The pedestal is also enriched with the 
following arms: Burton; Burton impaling 
Thornewill ; and Bass. 


Str JAMES SHAW. 


Kilmarnock.—On Aug. 4, 1848, a statue 
of Sir James Shaw, Lord Mayor of London 
1805-6, was inaugurated at the Cross near 
the end of King Street. It is the work of 
James Fillans, a Scottish sculptor, and 
represents the baronet standing _bare- 
headed, clad in his civic robes, and holding 
in his right hand the Warrant of Pre- 
cedence. Both the statue and pedestal are 
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of Carrara marble, the former being cut 
out of a block weighing 12 tons. The base 
is of Aberdeen granite, the total height of 
the structure being about 17 ft. 

Sir James Shaw was born at Mosshead, 
near Kilmarnock, in 1764, and died Oct. 22, 
1843. I am informed by a correspondent 
that he signalized his mayoralty 
“by successfully vindicating the right of the 
Lord Mayor of London, in virtue of his office, to 
take precedence in the City of all save the 
Sovereign at all public processions. He estab- 
lished this claim, and made use of this privilege, 
at the funeral of Lord Nelson in January, 1806. 
At that funeral procession he took precedence of 
the Prince of Wales and his brothers, but cour- 
teously gave way to His Royal Highness on 
entering St. Paul’s.” 


Dr. JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Dumfries.—In the vestibule of the Ob- 
servatory are placed two realistic pieces of 
sculpture—one representing Scott's ‘Old 
Mortality” (Robert Paterson) with mallet 
and chisel engaged in his beneficent work 
of restoring the inscription of a Cove- 
nanter’s tombstone; the other being his 
ancient pony—both faithfully depicted in 
accordance with the minute description 
given in the “ Preliminary’ chapter to the 
novel. 

On the wall close by are two tablets 
bearing the following inscriptions :— 

(1) In Memory of 
John Sinclair, M.D., 

Assistant Surgeon, R.N., 

Born at Dumfries 6th April, 
MDCCCXIV. 
Died at Titchfield, 

Heumpshire, 26th October, 

MDCCCXL. 


(2) ‘Lhe Sculptures here deposited 
were conceived and executed by our Native Artist, 
Mr. John Currie, 
disposed of by Lottery 25th October, 1840, and 
the prize drawn 
in the name of Dr. John Sinclair, 
a youth beloved by all, of high promise and 
superior talents. 
By a mournful accident he died the following day 
and the figures of Old Mortality and his Pony 
were presented to the Dumfries and Maxwelltown 
Observatory 
in fulfilment of his intentions. 
They are here finally placed 
a memorial to departed worth, a present to the 
public, and a 
token 2f attachment to the place of his birth. 


THoMAS Forp. 
Tiverton.—On May 16, 1908, Mr Thomas 


Ford publicly presented to the town a! 
clock-tower he had erected on Lowman | 
At the | 


Green at a cost of over 1,000/. 








inauguration he was presented with a silver 
key by the Corporation, inscribed ‘“‘ Ford 
Clock Tower, May 16th, 1908.” The site on 


| which the tower stands was also presented 


by Mr. Ford, who is a native of the town. 

The tower is 50 ft. high, triangular in 
plan, and built of Bath stone relieved with 
blue limestone. The three sides are flanked: 
with buttresses, terminating in life-size: 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. These: 
figures were modelled in the studios of 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter, under 
Mr. Ford’s personal supervision. The 
central shaft is pierced with double lancet 
windows, over which are the illuminated 
clock-faces, surmounted by an open lantern- 
gallery terminating in a ball and weather- 
vane. The tower is entered by a pointed 
doorway, and in its lower stage are traceried 
windows containing coloured glass. The 
base consists of circular steps protected by 
ornamental iron pillars connected by chains. 


JOSEPH BROTHERTON. 


Salford.—Mr. Brotherton was the first 
representative of Salford in Parliament, 
and died suddenly on Jan. 7, 1857. On 
Aug. 5, 1858, a bronze statue to his memory 
was inaugurated in Peel Park. It is the 
work of Matthew Noble, and stands in a 
prominent position near the entrance to 
the park. The pedestal bears the following 
inscriptions :— 

(Front) Joseph Brotherton, the first and for 
upwards of twenty-four successive years (from 
1832 to 1857) the faithful representative of the 
Borough of Salford in the House of Commons. 
Born May 22nd, 1783: Died January 7th, 1857. 

(West side) My riches consist not in the extent 
of my possessions, but in the fewness of my wants. 

(East side) Erected by Public Subscription, 
A.D. 1858. 

About the same time a richly canopied 
tomb, in Mansfield limestone, was erected 
over his grave in the cemetery, Regent Road. 
It was designed by Messrs. Holme & Walker 
of Manchester. A life-size marble bust was 
also placed in Manchester Town Hall. 


Lizvut. DOLBEN, 


Finedon, Northamptonshire.—A _ pictu- 
resque and ornate building known as the 
Volta Tower was erected on the Finedon 
Hall estate in the early sixties. Mr. Wm. 
Harcourt Isham Mackworth Dolben, an 
architect of repute, designed it as a memorial 
of his eldest son Lieut. Mackworth Dolben, 
who was drowned in crossing the bar at 
Lagos, West Africa, in 1863.{jIt was 
named the Volta Tower because the young’ 
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‘man met his death while engaged in an 
exploring and surveying expcuition to 
ascertain how far the river Volta could be 
made available for navigation and traffic. 
‘The details were adopted from various 
‘buildings of Early English date. On the 
-death of Miss Ellen Mackworth Dolben in 
1912 the Finedon estate came under the 
hammer. 


SamuEL W. Taytor. 


Kettering, | Northamptonshire. — On 
Jan. 15, 1910,..Councillor L. E. Bradley, 
President of the Kettering Trades Council, 
unveiled a monument in the cemetery to 
‘the memory of Mr. 8. W. Taylor, a prominent 
local Labour leader.. It is of polished 
Aberdeen granite, and is thus inscribed :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Samuel William 
Taylor, born April 3rd, 1854, died April 2nd, 
1909. At rest. Erected by members and 
friends of the Kettering Trades Council, in recogni- 
tion of his 30 years’ service on local public bodies.” 


Tue Hon. T. A. Powys. 


Thorpe-Achurch, Northamptonshire.—The 
Hon. Thomas Atherton Powys, eldest son 
of the late Lord Lilford, died in November, 
1882, at the early age of 22. To his memory 
his grandmother, the Lady Mary Elizabeth 
Lilford, had constructed in the centre of the 
village a public well and drinking-fountain. 
At the head is inseribed :— 

In memory of 
Thomas Atherton Powys 
MDCCCLXXXII. 
He is also commemorated by a monument 
on the south side of the chancel in the 
parish church. Joun T. PaGeE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





‘THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 292, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498; 
iv. 39, 96, 151, 209, 267.) 


LetreR LXXXIX. 


Edward Reade to ‘Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3752.) 


{Edward Reade, who had married Mary, daughter 
of Sir Edward Winter, went out to India 
under his father-in-law’s protection when the 
latter was appointed Governor of Fort St. 
George in 1661. According to the statement 
of Thomas Stiles, Reade had been refused 
‘employment by the Court and was taken to 





India by his kinsman. without their knowledge. 
In an anonymous letter from Fort St. George, 
dated Apr. 14, 1668, it is said Reade was “‘ en- 
tertained in Consultation by virtue of a power 
from the Company ”’ on Dec. 21, 1664, and that 
it was at one time intended to make him Third 
at Masulipatam, a place for which he was 
unfitted, ‘‘ being the only dealer at Metchle- 
patam with Captains and pursers for prohibited 
goods.”’ Stiles also declared that legitimate 
servants of the Company were ousted to make 
room for Reade as ‘‘ Purser Generall,’”’ but that 
he lost his post and was discharged on the 
arrival of Nicholas Buckridge, an inspector 
sent out from England in 1664. In a letter to 
the Company of Jan. 9, 1666, Winter admitted 
taking Reade into the Company’s service, but 
added that “upon Mr Buckeridge’s arrival 
he left it.” 

In 1665 Reade seceded from Sir Edward 
Winter’s party and went over to the side of 
George Foxcraft, who had been appointed to 
supersede Winter and had been seized and 
imprisoned by him. On Foxcraft’s reinstate- 
ment as Agent, in 1668, he reported favourably 
of Reade to his employers on Jan. 27, 1669: 
“Mr. Edward Read whome you formerly 
recommended to our consideration being a 
very ingenious and knowing person, and that 
hath continued faithfull and asefull to you 
since his late defection, and hath therein 
incurred the fierce anger of Sir Edward Winter, 
notwithstanding his relation to him, is a 
person so well qualified for knowledg and 
experience for your affaires as any man what- 
soever for your service, that we think him 
very worthy of your entertainment against 
any occation may present suitable to his 
capacity and abilities.” 

In April of 1669 Reade acted as foreman of 
the jury in the trial of Ascentia Dawes for the 
murder of her slave. In June, ‘‘ having made 
it his earnest -desive that he might have leave 
to goe into the Bay and there to be at his own 
Charge and not the Companys, untill such 
time as he shall be :necessarily employed in 
the Companys service,’’ the Council at Fort 
St. George ‘granted his request, and he pro- 
ceeded to Balasor. In October, 1669, the 
Court formally took him into their service as 
factor, his securities being ‘‘ Thomas Creswell 
Esquire of Hickfiéld in Co. Southampton and 
George Vine of Westminster,’ and on Dec. 7, 
1669, the appointment was confirmed ‘ on 
recommendation ”’ received from Madras. 

Meanwhile Reade had arrived at Balasor 
accompanied by a letter from Foxcraft setting 
forth his ‘“ dilligence and aptitude in the 
Companys employment.’ Although, accord- 
ing to Stiles, his ‘‘ coming to Bengal” was 
“much resented,’ he was appointed toe 
manage the Company’s affairs at Balasor, and 
in 1672 he was made a member of Council. 
In 1676 he was accused. of overrating some of 
the Company’s.goods, and of private trade and 
swearing, but the charges do not seem to have 
been substantiated, for he was subsequently 
ranked Second at Higli, and confirmed in that 
position by the Court. In May, 1679, news 
was received of the death at Dacca of his 
daughter, who had come out to India in 1676 
and had married Samuel Hervy. This was 
“no small greif to Mr. Reade and his Lady.” 
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A week later Reade wrote to Edwards that he 
was going to Mirdaiidpur ‘‘ to meete the only 
living remembrance shee left and bring the 
child hither.” 

Edward Reade was one of the few of the 
Company’s servants in the seventeenth century 
who did not return to England under a cloud. 
He and his wife sailed in the George in 1680, 


By his will, dated Aug. 10, 1686, and proved 
July 21, 1688, he bequeathed his property to 
his wife Mary and his grandson Edward 
Hervy. See ‘Court Minutes,’ vols. xxvi. 
pp. 286, 292, xxix. p. 188, xxxiv. p. 267: 
O.C. 3112, 3147, 3171, 3844, 3383, 3765, 4178, 
4607, 4674 ; ‘ Factory Records,’ Hugli, vols. i., 
iv., Fort St. George, vol. xvi., Miscellaneous, 
vols. iii., iiia. ; ‘ Letter Books,’ vol. iv. pp. 299, 
300, 497, vol. v. pp. 25, 500, vol. viii. pp. 470, 
471 ; P.C.C. Wills (99 Exton).] 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed friend 
Since your departure I have not one 
line from Mr Vincent nor you; I hope you 
are not angry nor sick; if neither, pray 
spare us a few lines sometimes. I have sent 
the britches by the Cossids, and my wife 
intreates you not to forget what shee 
recommended to you. Wee both remember 
our best respects,* and having not a word of 
newse, Rest 
Your friend and Servant 
E. READE 
Ballasore February 13th 1672/3. 
[Endorsed] For Mr Richard Edwards In 
Cassumbuzar ; 
recd. February the 23d.+ 


LETTER XC, 
Edward Reade to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3753.) 


Ballasore February 17th 1672/3 
Mr Richard Edwards 

Esteemed friend. 

I have at last received newse of your 
safe arrivall from your owne hand, and am 
very glad of it, and am as glad you had the 
wine at Hugiy. Pray advise mee how much, 
that I may pass it to Mr Bagnolds account, 
and let mee know if you are payd what I 
owe you. 

My wife returns you her respects and 
service and desiers you to proceed in 
makeing the ps. stuff, thought [sic] it cost 
15 rups., and that and the strings as soone 
as you can send her. For my owne use I 





* Give our best regards. The ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v- 
Remember, v., II. 8b, has an example in 1672 of 
this obsolete expression. 

¢ The last entry is in a different hand, but it is 
not the writing of Richard Edwards. 


| 
| 





request you for halfe a dozen britches strings 
of a small breadth and little tassells or 
rather that gimcrack of a knot at the end, 
any colours and not longer then just to tye 
(your owne bulke will neer fit mee), 3 or 4 
striped with Silver or gold, or both, and the 


and retired to Chertsey, where he died in 1688. | rest any Colours plaine, and in plaine terms 


you will engage 
Your friend and servant 
E. ReapE 
[Endorsed] For Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


LetTrer XCI. 


Henry Carpenter to Richard Edwards, 
(O.C. 3755.) 


[Henry Carpenter was elected writer on Aug. 14, 
1668, and reached India on June 2, 1669, 
His securities on election were his mother, 
Lettice Carpenter, and Henry Jones of Keevil, 
Wilts. The Court wrote to Fort St. George 
in November, 1670, and expressed a hope that 
Carpenter ‘‘ will prove a sober and industrious 
person.” In that case he was to have ‘ en- 
couragement according to his desert.”” Again, 
in December, 1672, the Court urged that he 
should be encouraged to behave “ faithfully 
and dilligently.”” In 1673 he was ordered to 
Patna, and had reached Rajmahal on his way 
thither when he wrote the letter given below. 
In January, 1675, his conduct was commended 
by his Chief, Job Charnock. In September he 
came to Balasor, and remained as writer there 
and at Higli. In 1676 he ranked ‘ 6th in the 
Bay,’ and on Novy. 23 signed a new bond as 
a factor. In the following year he intended 
to return to England and took a passage in 
the Cesar, but fell a victim to the epidemic 
which proved fatal to so many of the Company’s 
servants in August and September, 1677. 
See ‘Court Minutes,’ vol. xxvi. pp. 145, 164, 
172; O.C. 4045; ‘Factory Records,’ Hugli, 
vols. i., iv., Fort St. George, vol. xxviii., Mise 
cellaneous, vol. iiia. ; ‘ Letter Books,’ vols. iv. 

. 898,. Vv. 20; ‘Diaries of Streynsham 
Master,’ ed. Temple, vol. ii. pp. 41-42.] A 
Rajamaull* February the 26th 1672/3 

Mr Richard Edwards 

and most Respected Friend 
Sir 

The many and undeserved favours 
you have bene pleased to heape on me, (but 
esspetially the Last) are the motives which 
has embouldened me to trouble you with 
my Scribleing. It is my greatest Un- 
happiness that I am not capacitated at 
present, to make in Some measure a requitall, 
but the experience I have lately received of 
your good nature, has Incurraged me to 
trust your goodness will accept the will for 
the Deed. I shall add noe more to your 





* Rajmahal. 


micinisincnis patos 








nitroso 
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Unnecessary trouble, but to request one 
favour more of you, to send me, when you 
send next to Mr Bullivant, 2 payre of 
ordinary breches Strings. Pray present my 
love and service to all friends, I remain 


Sir 
Your devoted friend and humble Servant 
: HENRY CARPENTER 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassumbazar 


Lettrer XCII. 
Edmund Bugden to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3756.) 


Hugly 28th Februar 2/ 
Mr Richard Edwards ene 
Respected freind 
Yours of the 18th currant receive 
the 21th ditto and am glad all the ditoa st 
yours are safe arrived that I sent, and now 
shall send you with Mr Vincents things your 
5 peeces of Tinn [5 ps. weighing 3 md. 29s.* 
Mr Peacock cut of 2} s.¢] I thanke you 
heartily for the strings you provided for 
mee. As yet no Japan shipps arrived, so 
that I cannot yet lay out your money I have 
received. I must desire you to get two pr. 
of Plush covers for Slippers I now send you 
fitted to two paire of Slippers, according to 
the forme of an old Slipper now send you, 
and desire by it to order 3 or 4 paire plaine 
slippers, to be made for mee, and send mee 
by first oppertunity, in which youle very 
much oblige mee. Not elce at present. 
With mine, and Wifes kinde respects to you, 
T remain 
Your assured friend and Servant 
Epmp. BuGDEN 

Letter accompanying this I received 
sent [?] Daies since from Ballasore. 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassambazar 


LetTTrerR XCIII. 


Thomas Pace to Richard Edwards, 
(O.C. 3757.) 
Ballasore Februa 2/: 

Mr Richard Edwards oom 
and Loving friend 

Yours I received advising the proce- 
dure of a bale of Sugart and Barly of the 
Quantities and prices of which together with 





* 3 man (maund) 29 sér (seer). Th a 
’ é 2s ar (s iS e Higli 
man weighed about 70 lb. at this period; the 
aay a fortieth part of the man. 
the passage within brackets is given ¢ 
marginal note in the original. hiscltaiiialiast ie 
f “Sugar”’ here probably means sugar-cane, 





your Care in Sending them downe on Wm. 
Lux,* you have abundantly obliged me, for 
which I have only to repeat my thankfullness 
to you, which by it Emptily reiterating is 
now become as thred bare As your obligations 
are big and Swelling by their often Additions. 
Let this be my Excuse that I write no more, 
because I would willingly send something, 
for the Cossid would be gone should I Add 
more than that I am 
Yours truly to Serve you 
F Tuo: PACE 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassambazar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


(To be continued.) 





EPITAPHIANA. 


Lapy Norton’s Errrapu.—An interesting 
inscription celebrating this lady appears on 
a brass in the floor of the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Newington-next-Sitting- 
bourne :— 

The Lady Norton once she was, whose corpes is 
couchéd here, 
John Cobhams late and lovinge wyf of the 

County & Kent Esquier ; 
he in her lyfe did well deserve to have a future 

ame, 

For that she was unto the poore, a good and 
gratius Dame. 
With Charite and Modesty and all the gyfte of 

Grace ; 

Accquanted so she was to good to tarry in this 
place. 
She died ye 9 daie of Septem™ 1580. 

A mural monument in the chancel is 
erected to John Cobham, otherwise Brooke, 
3rd son of George, Lord Cobham. Lady 
Norton, formerly Anne Cobb, was widow of 
Sir John Norton, and married John Cobham 
as her second husband. He died Sept. 25, 
1595, and is interred near his wife. 

Percy F. Hoge, Lieut. R.G.A. 

Chatham. 


EPiraPH TO A SLAVE.—It is not often one 
comes across an epitaph to a slave, but here 
is one I found in Windermere Churchyard, 
Westmorland :— 

In memory of Rasselas Belfield, a Native of 
Abyssinia, who departed this life on the 16th 
Day of January, 1822, Aged 32 years. 

A slave by birth, I left my native land, 

And found my Freedom on Britannia’s Strand. 
Blest Isle ! Thou glory of the Wise and Free, 
Thy Touch alone unbinds the Chains of Slavery. 


J. W. Fawcett. 





* William Lux, one of the Company’s pilots in 
the Higli river. 
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Witwam Freete or SriwortHy.—A 
brass plate on the wall of the north side of 
the chancel of All Saints Church, Selworthy, 
Somerset, bears the following inscription, in 
28 lines, and in Roman capitals :— 


a Epitaphivm Gvlihelmi Fleete Pastoris Gregis 

a Domini apvd Selworthienses qvi diem obijt 

f* Quinto die Ianvarij Aiio Domini 1617. 

Mortvvs hie iaceo in terra, tymvlatvs et vrna, 

Fvnerei versvs conditor ipse mei. 

Londini natvs, Winton nvtritvs et Oxon 

Naviter edoctys evm grege Wicamico, 

Inde Somerseti Selworthia villa tenebat 

Et celo atque solo, nomine digna satis. 

Qvadraginta octoque afios pverosqve senesqve 

Edocvi vere dogmata sa cra Dei. 

aiijece locis hviys transegi tempora vite 

Ni Svperest, nisi qvod spiritvs astra petat 

Mortali hac vita transacta, certvs ego svm 

Qvod mihi cvm Christo vita perefis erit. 

Here dead I lye in earth, intombed in the grave 

My funeralls in swanlike sort myselfe indited have 

Tondon my birth, my bringing vpp Winton & 
Oxon had 

Where tavght I was wtt Wickhams flock among 
y® grave & sad 

Thence, Selworthy in Somersett, this place of 
worth and fame 

Mee kept, for wholsom aire & soile most worthy 
of that name 

Where forty yeares & eight I tavght Gods flock 
both yovng & old 

And did to them as meete if was Gods holy 
word vnfold 

And in these forenam’d 
life did spend 

What now remaines but yt my soull above y° 
starrs shall wend 

For this my mortall life once done I know & 


places, all my time & 


I am avre 
In everlasting life wt Christ God will for me 
procvre. EN 
The author being a contemporary of 


Shakspere and Bacon, his rimes deserve the 
attention of all Englishmen. To Wyke- 
hamists and Oxonians the Latin elegiacs 
which he was taught to write are interesting, 
especially as he found his pastors and 
masters of the Tudor period “ grave and 
sad. Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


EpirarH AT ABENHALL, Gios.—In ‘ The 
Forest of Dean,’ by Arthur O. Cooke, 1913, 
p. 179, is this epitaph, on an upright 
stone between the church tower and the 
gate :— 

As I was riding on the road, 
Not knowing what was coming, ' 
A bull that was loggered and pressed, 
After me came a-running. 
He with his logger did me strike, 
He being sore offended ; 
I from my horse was forced to fall, 
And thus my days were ended. 
““ Logger,” says Mr. Cooke, is a block of 
‘ wood attached tc an animal to prevent it 
breaking through hedges; there seems a 


fairly obvious connexion with “ loggerheads.’” 
The date of the Abenhall (or Abinghall), 
epitaph is not given, W. B. H. 


_ FotKesTtone CuurcHYARD.—The follow- 
ing lines on a child only three years old may 
be worth recording in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 
To the Memory of 
Miss Rebeccah Souter, 
Daughter of Capt™- Thomas 
and Sussanna Souter, 
who Departed this Life 
On Monday, April the 2nd, 1776, 
Aged 3 Years and 3 Days. 


Just Rebeccah’s Little Bark 

Adventured on Life’s Stormy Sea 

With youth and Grace and Beauty framed., 
For Every Graceful Charm had she. 
But what Accomplishments avail ? 
For Stern Affliction Vex’d her sore 
Till Angel Pilot seiz’d the Helm 
And steer’d her to Heaven’s BlissfulyShore.. 


R. J. Fynmore. 





CHRISTMAS VERSES SPOKEN BY CHILDREN. 
—N. & Q.’ has published from time to time 
versions of lines recited by children at 
Christmas, but it may be worth while to 
add the following, taken down from the lips 
of Sheffield children about the year 1900. 
The children sing some carols, and then 
gabble the lines or some of them. The 
custom still survives :— 

I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New 

Year, 

Plenty of money and nothing to fear. 

Ladies and gentlemen who sit’at your ease, 

Put your hand in your pocket and give what you. 
please. 

A hole in my stocking, a hole in my shoe, 

Please will you give me a copper or two ?’ 

If you have not a copper, silver will do ; 

If you have not silver, God bless you. 

I have a little purse, made of leather skin, 

I want a little coin to line it well within. 

Ladies and gentlemen sitting round the fire 

Think of us poor children who are wandering in 
the mire. 

We are not daily beggars that beg from door to 
door. 

We are your neighbours’ children whom you 
have seen before. 

May God bless you! May God send you a happy 

New Year! 

I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New 

Year, 

A pocketful of money and a cellarful of beer, 

An apple and a pear, a plum and a cherry, 

A drop of good ale to make a man merry. 

God bless the master of this house, the mistress: 


also, 
Likewise the little children that round the table go. 
May God bless you! May God send you a happy 
New Year! 
I neither come to your house to beg or to borrow, 
But I come to your house to drive away all sorrowe 





G. C. Moore SMITH. 
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Bacon, Essay XII. : MoHAMMED AND THE 

Movuntain.—In vol. i. of the Eleventh 
Series of ‘N. & Q.’ there was a discussion as 
to the origin of the proverbial saying about 
Mohammed and the mountain. Bacon’s 
use of the legend in his essay ‘ Of Boldnesse ’ 
-was quoted on p. 151; and in a later com- 
munication (p. 231) Dr. Aldis Wright's note 
was given, in which, after stating that he 
had been unable to trace any foundation 
for the story, he described the saying 
as a common Spanish proverb, citing the 
form* in which it appears in Bacon’s 
‘Promus,’ fol. 20b, ‘‘Se no va el otero a 
Mahoma vaya Mahoma al otero,”’ and 
adding that, 
“‘in a letter from Antonio Perez to the Earl of 
Essex, it is quoted in exactly the converse form : 
‘Tu videris quo id modo fiet, an ego ad templum, 
an, ut solebant loqui Hispani Mauri, si no puede 
yr Mahoma a Lotero (i.e. al otero), venga Lotero 
{i.e., el otero) a Mahoma, templum cum aliqua 
occasione huc se conferat’ (‘ Ant. Perezii ad 
Com. Essexium....epistolarum ‘centuria una,’ 
Niirnberg, 1683, ep. 14, p 18) ” 

But the 25th edition of Biichmann’s 
‘Gefliigelte Worte’ (neu bearbeitet von 
Bogdan Krieger, 1912), p. 322, for the source 
of the saying ‘‘ Wenn der Berg nicht zum 
Propheten kommen will, muss der Prophet 
‘zum Berge gehen,” refers to René Basset’s 
Introduction to ‘Les Fourberies de Si 
Djeh’a : Contes Kabyles rec. et trad. p. Aug‘ 
Mouliéras,’ Paris, 1892, p. 72, where ‘“ If 
the palm-tree does not come to Dschocha, 
Dschocha will go to the palm-tree,” is 
‘quoted from an Arabic version (probably of 
the year 1631) of a Turkish edition based on 
an earlier Arabic collection of ‘ Anecdotes 
of Chodja Nas’reddin Dschocha er Rumi 
(experts may substitute the English fashion 
in transliterating), described as the Ma- 
‘hometan Eulenspiegel. The reader _ is 
referred to p. 3 of Basset’s Introduction, and 
to D. Simonsen in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Biicherfreunde, 7, 1903/4, Beiblatt, p. 2. 

Alc is Wright’s note is cited in ‘ Gefliigelte 
Wort 3’ to illustrate the form of the saying 
in wnich Mohammed is introduced, and a 
reference given to Aloys Sprenger’s ‘ Leben 
und Lehre des Mohammad,’ Berlin, 1861, 
i. 545, according to which the legend is 
based on a prophecy in the Koran, 52, 10 
(presumably ‘On that day the heaven 
shall be shaken, and shall reel; and the 
mountains shall walk and pass away,” 
Sale’s transl.). 1 Corinthians xiii. 2 is 
said to have supplied the first hint; to 
which should be, added Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 
21, and Mark xi. 23. 

EpwarRpD BENSLY. 





Dante’s Latin Works, “ THe TEMPLE 
Crassics’’ Eprrion.—I have just been 
using a translation of the Latin works of 
Dante issued in ‘‘ The Temple Classics” by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. in 1904, and have 
struck upon three errors of small import- 
ance, except that they may easily be used 
by historical students without further veri- 
fication, and it may therefore be well to 
call attention to them. 

1. In the Questio we have a translation 
of Latin in which, on pp. 422 and 423, 
Dante gives the date 1320, Sunday, the 
seventh from the Ides of January and the 
thirteenth before the Kalends of February. 
The note says: “‘ Ie. 20th January, which 
was, in fact, a Sunday in the year 1320.” 
This is correct. Unfortunately, by some 
curious chance the English translation gives 
‘*the fourteenth” in error for “the thir- 
teenth.” : 

2. On p. 314 the date of Dante’s sixth 
letter is given as February 28th; the text 
on p. 322 gives “‘ the day before the Kalends 
of April.” This is March 31. 

3. On p. 314 the date of Dante’s seventh 
letter is given as April 16. On p. 330 the 
text says ‘‘ fourteen days before the Kalends 
of May.” This is April 18. 


Hulme Hall, Manchester. 


T. NICKLIN, 


‘ApAM BEDE’: DISCREPANCY IN DATES. 
—In the first paragraph of the first chapter 
of ‘ Adam Bede’ the story is started on the 
precise date of June 18, 1799. This was 
a Tuesday. That evening Dinah Morris 
preaches on the village green. Mr. Joshua 
Rann, parish clerk, comes to hear her, but 
with disapproval, which he expresses by 
saying 
‘‘in a resounding bass undertone, ‘ Sehon, King 
of the Amorites : for His mercy edureth for ever ; 
and -Og, the King of Basan: for His mercy 
endureth for ever’—a quotation which may 
seem to have slight bearing on the present 
occasion, but, as with every other anomaly, 
adequate knowledge will show it to be a natural 
sequence. Mr. Rann was inwardly maintaining 
the dignity of the Church in the face of this 
scandalous irruption of Methodism, and as that 
dignity was bound up with his own sonorous 
utterance of the responses, his argument natur- 
ally suggested a quotation from the psalm he 
had read the last Sunday afternoon ’’ (chap. ii). 

Now ‘‘ the last Sunday afternoon”’ must 
be June 16, and unhappily the 136th Psalm 
belongs to the evening service, not of that 
day, but of the 28th of the month. It is 
strange that so careful a writer, after being 
so needlessly definite in her dates, should not 
have checked them. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 
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““Macaroni’”’: ORIGIN OF THE WoRD.— 
Some years ago the following curious 
account of the origin of the word ‘‘ maca- 
roni’’ was given to me by an Italian, a 
native of Malta who had lived much of his 
life at Naples :— 

Once upon a time Jove dispatched Mercury 
on a mission to Naples to find out what the 
Neapolitans were doing and how they lived. 
Feeling very hungry one day, Mercury 
entered the house of a poor fisherman and 
asked for something to eat. A dish of 
macaroni was placed before him, which he 
declared to be finer than anything he had 
ever eaten either on earth or in heaven. 
Before departing, in response to the fisher- 
man’s request for payment, he handed him 
some gold and asked what, the name of the 
marvellous dish was. The fisherman, mis- 
understanding the question, and thinking 
he was grumbling over the price, replied, 
** Non son cari ma caroni’”’ (i.e., ‘“‘ They are 
not dear, but very dear’’), whence the 
name “ macaroni.” 

Possibly readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able 
to say whether this story is of Neapolitan 
origin or not. When I was at Naples some 
two years ago I questioned various inhabi- 
tants, but none of them had ever heard it. 
The man who told it to me was uneducated, 
and would hardly have been able to invent 
it himself. Moreover, it may be remarked 
that in modern Italian the word is ‘‘ mac- 
cheroni,’” and not ‘‘ maccaroni,’? which is 
an old form now entirely obsolete (cf 
Fanfani, ‘Vocabolario, Firenze, 1884, 
s.v. Maccarone; ‘ Vocabolario degli Acca- 
demici della Cruseca,’ ed. Firenze, 1905, 
s.v. Maccherone ; ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
8.v. Macaroni). Philologists are not agreed 
as to the ulterior etymology of the word. 

M. Esposito. 





Ouvries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cot. CorguHoun Grant.—Can any of 
your readers give information concerning 
this officer, who was Intelligence Officer to 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
War? I know what Napier says about him, 
but shall be glad of references to any other 
works in which he is mentioned. 

C. McG. 





RALEIGH ON A “ POETICAL SCRIBE.” — 
Ralegh in his letter of March 29, 1586, to the 
Earl of Lester (Harleian MS. 6994, f. 2), 
says :— 

‘‘T humble beseich yow lett no poeticall serib 
worke your lordshipe by ony devise to doubt 
that I am a hollo or could sarvant to the action 
or a mean wellwiller and follower of your own.’” 

Can any of your correspondents give the 
name of the poetical scribe to whom he 
refers ? C. E. NEwson. 

Inner Temple. 


ALEXANDER LINDSAY, MURDERED c. 1660. 
—In a letter written on Aug. 22, 1663, by 
Sir Alexander Fraser, physician to Charles IT., 
and sold in London many years ago, the 
writer asks for the punishment of a “ gentil- 
man of the name of Gordon who hath killed 
most inhumanly my uncle Alexander Lindsay 
who married my aunt, the Lady Barras.... 
an old gentleman of 72 years, without arms.” 
Macfarlane’s ‘ Genealogical Collections’ give 
an account of Fraser’s family (that of Durris, 
Kincardineshire), but make no mention of 
any such relations. Where can I find an 
account of the affair, and who were Lindsay 
and Gordon ? tJ. M. Buiiocu. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Bitston, Artist.—I am _ desirous of 
obtaining information about an artist named 
Bilston, probably a resident in the North 
of England—Durham or Newcastle. He 
painted a number of views of ancient parks 
of Neweastle and Durham in 1843. A large 
album containing thirty of these views in 
water colours is in my possession. They are 
highly thought of by our local antiquaries, 
but we are unable to discover where the 
artist resided. The paintings are signed 
with his monogram, but the initial of his 
Christian name is difficult to decipher. 

LEONARD MACARTHY. 

Benwell Park, Newcastile-on-Tyne. 


BELL AND SHOULDER InN.—Could ary of 
your readers tell me the origin of the name 
of this inn at Marlborough, Wilts ? 

WALTER WINANS. 

Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


RosE OF DENMARK InN.—I noticed 
recently an inn in Bristol with this name, 
and should be very glad of information 
regarding the source from which it was 
derived. P. GIBBONS. 

Wombourne, Wolverhampton. 

[Does the name refer to Queen Alexandra, and 
date from her marriage to the Prince of Wales 
in 1863 ?] 
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Netson Font.—Do any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ possess any books previous to 
1840 with a print of the font in Burnham 
Thorpe Church ? I am much interested in 
the subject, and contributed to The Lynn 
Advertiser of Nov. 1, 1918, sundry notes on 
the font included in the sale of the effects of 
the late Mr. W. L. Porritt at Burnham 
Overy. W. ROwLaAnpD. 

Burnham Market. 


DARELL FAMILY OF RICHMOND, SURREY.— 
T should be grateful if any one could tell me 
the name of a small 8vo volume relating to 
some parishes 10und London in which the 
following statement occurs :— 

“ Ancaster House, Richmond, was given to 
Sir Lionel Darell by the King, who staked out 
the ground himself. Miss Darell, Sir Lionel’s 
daughter, lived in the house for nearly sixty 
years after her father’s death. She kept Sir 
Lionel’s room closed, and when it was opened, 
everything was found just as the old baronet 
had left it. There on the table was his cocked 
hat and a copy of The Times newspaper for 1804, 
ready for his perusal.’’ 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. : 


Countess HAanska’s LETTERS TO BALZAC, 
—Balzac’s letters to the Countess were 
issued in 1899, but, as M. Brunetiére 
observes in his little wolume ‘Honoré de 
Balzac,’ 


* pour deux cent quarante-huit lettres de Balzac, 
nous n’en avons pas une de Madame Hanska. 


On aimerait cependant les connajtre. Ou sont- 
elles ? et qui nous les donnera ? ” 
Have her letters been unearthed and 


printed since Brunetiére wrote the above 
words ? J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Henry Cust’s ‘ Non Nosts.’—A beautiful 
poem of the late Henry Cust’s with the title 
given above appears in Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s anthology, ‘The Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse,’ and also in his earlier 
compilation, ‘The Oxford Book of English 
Verse," where, however, the author’s name 
is not given. In both books the fourth line 
of the second stanza reads 

The insufferable sufficiency of breath, 
which is somewhat puzzling. But in Mrs. 
Tynan-Hinkson’s book ‘The Middle Years,’ 
where the poem is also quoted in full, and 
accompanied by a good many details about 
the author, the line is printed 

The insufferable insufficiency of breath. 
This seems right. Can any one say how 
Cust actually wrote it ? C.. ©. Bs 
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H.B.B. Crus.—Amongst recent additions 
to the British Museum is a copy of “‘ Fugitive 
Pieces | In Prose and Verse | by the members 
of the H.B.B. Club. | Printed for Private 
Circulation. | Guildford, 1876.” I shall be 
glad to be enlightened as to whether the 
members of the above club published any 
other works, and who the members were. 

J. W. Scort. 

Leeds. 


JouN Crosse, Rector oF St. NicHoras- 
IN-THE-FLESH-SHAMBLES.— I shall be glad 
of any information about the above, and 
also about another John Crosse, Rector of 
Roding Alba, Essex; Mulsoe, Bucks; and 
West Horndon, Essex. The identities of 
the two have been confused, and although 
what I state below clears the air, I do not 
feel satisfied with the results. 

In 1502 John Crosse of Wigan, Chorley, 
and Liverpool, and mayor of the last 
place on several occasions, died, and Master 
John Crosse, clerk, was his executor. I be- 
lieve he was a younger son, and the same 
as John Crosse, clerk, Rector of St. Nicholas- 
in - the - Flesh -Shambles, London, who in 
1507 made an assignment of his property 
upon the trusts of his will. The deed 
mentions John, son of Richard Crosse, who 
was, I think, the other rector, but then 
probably a young man, who appears in 
1509 as John Crosse, chaplain, brother of 
Roger Crosse, the eldest son of Richard 
above. A John Crosse who was at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, B.A. 1511, M.A. 1514, 
is supposed by Foster to have been the 
rector of Roding Alba and West Horndon. 
A John Crosse, not the elder rector, 
appears in 1512 as rector of All Saints’, 
Turvey, Beds. I do not know when he 
became rector there, and the ‘ Victoria 
History’ gives no rectors. Possibly he 
was presented by one of the Mordaunt 
family of Turvey. 

The will of the elder John Crosse, as 
rector of St. Nicholas, &c., is printed in 
‘Liverpool Vestry Books,’ vol. i. 450, and 
was dated May, 1515. He must have died 
three or four years before 1526-7, when 
there was a lawsuit over his will, by which 
he founded a grammar school in Liverpool 
and a chantry in the chapel of St. Nicholas 
there (‘Duchy Pleadings, Record Soe. 
of Lanes and Ches., i. 156). 

A difficulty arises here. According to 
Lipscomb’s ‘ Hist. of co. Bucks’ (1847), 
iv. 254, John Crosse was institutec rector of 
Mulsoe, Bucks, on Nov. 15, 1518, on the 
presentation of John Mordaunt, Esq., and 
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resigned ts a kinsman, John Crosse, in- 
stituted June 18, 1530, by the presentation 
of (now Sir) John Mordaunt. At his death 
a@ successor was instituted June 20, 1533. 
There may be some error here, unless there 
was a third John Crosse in holy orders, as 
the elder John certainly did not live till 
1530, though no date or place of probate of 
the will of 1515 has so far been found. 

With him, however, out of the way, the 
career of the younger man becomes clearer, 
from entries in Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium ’ 
(1710 ed.) and elsewhere. He became heir 
to the large family estates in Lancashire 
on the death of his brother Roger s.p. in 
1522. On May 22, 1525, John Crosse, A.M., 
was presented to the rectory of Roding 
Alba by Sir John Mordaunt, a successor being 
appointed on Sept. 10, 1532, ‘‘ per mort. 
Crosse”? (Newcourt, ii. 500). On June 3, 
1530, John Crosse, A.M., was presented to 
West Horndon, Essex, by Sir John Mor- 
daunt, and resigned in favour of Edm. 
Mordaunt, instituted Aug. 24, 1530. Pro- 
bably John died in 1532, for we know that by 
1533 his half-brother James Crosse, citizen 
and goldsmith of London, had inherited the 
Lancashire properties. 

From all this it will be seen there is room 
for a good deal of confusion and error, and 
I should be grateful for any data or re- 
ferences which modern research may supply, 
or for any correction of my dates or details. 


The pedigree stands, I think, as follows :— 
soeeey ‘ tae Crosse, d. 1502. 


| 





i 


| 
lst wife.== Richard, ==2nd wife. John, Rector of 








s. and h., St. Nicholas, &c., 
d. circa d. before 
1515. 1526. 
t 1 
ee ] 
Roger, John Crosse, James Crosse 
s.and h. ector of of London, 
d. 1522 Mulsoe, &c., heir to 
8.p. heir to brother, brother John. 
d. circa 1532 | 
8.p- aA 


I do not give references for every detail 
mentioned, but they can be found in the 
‘Calendar of Crosse Deeds, by R. D. 
Radcliffe, and in the ‘ Vict. Hist. of Lanes,’ 
vols. iv. and vi. (Foster’s ‘ Lancashire 
Pedigrees’ is good for the main descents 
of the Crosse family, but fails one as regards 
collaterals, and I have considerably added 
to his work in this respect.) 

Perhaps something turns on the patronage 
of the Crosses by John Mordaunt of Turvey, 





Beds, afterwards created Baron Mordaunt, 
and I should like to know more of his con- 
nexion with the family. In a MS. pedigree 
of Crosse in the Liverpool Public Library 
(Moore Papers), circa 1630, Richard Crosse 
above is given a son “ Ed. set to John lo. 
Mordent.”’ 


Since the above was in type, I find that 
the will of John Crosse, parson of Turvey, 
Beds, and Liverpool, was proved in P.C.C, 
in 1517 (34 Holder), and the will of John 
Crosse, clerk, of Mulsoe, Bucks, and Lanes, 
was proved there in 1532 (24 Thrower). 
The former practically proves that the 
Rector of Turvey was a son of William 
Crosse, a brother of the Rector of St. Nicho- 
las ; and the latter proves that the kinsman 
mentioned above was the heir to the 
Lancashire estates. Who then was _his 
predecessor at Mulsoe ? We see now there 
were four different clerics of the same name. 
I shall be glad of any information which 
can be given about any of these men. Replies 
can be sent direct. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 

Bromborough, Cheshire. 


** RAIN CATS AND DOGS.’’—Has a satis- 
factory explanation of this expression ever 
been given? It has been attributed to a 
mispronunciation of the Greek xatd défas 
or the French catadoupe, but both these 
derivations seem to me unlikely to have 
given rise to this popular phrase. 

According to Trench Johnson’s ‘ Phrases 
and Names: their Origin and Meaning,’ the 
expression is due to a combination of 
popular superstition and Scandinavian 
mythology, the ‘“‘cats’’ being transformed 
witches, and the “dogs’’ the hounds of 
Odin, the god of storms. But is there any 
evidence to justify this far-fetched deriva- 
tion of the phrase ? 

The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ under the 
heading “cat,” 17, quotes G. Harvey, 
‘Pierce’s Super.,’ 8 (1592), ‘Instead of 
thunderboltes shooteth nothing but dog- 
boltes or catboltes.”” This seems nearer 
the mark, but it is impossible to judge 
without the context, and this I do not 
know. By the way, “ doghbolts”’ and “ cat- 
bolts’? are terms still employed in pro- 
vincial dialect to denote, respectively, the 
iron bars for securing a door or gate, and the 
bolts for fastening together pieces of timber 
(see ‘ English Dialect Dictionary °). 

A variety of the very popular game of 
trap and ball was called provineially “ cat 
and dog ’’—the “ dog’’ being the club with 
which the players propelled the “cat, 
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j.e., the piece of wood which, as in the game 
of tip-cat, did duty for the ball. If a 
number of players were engaged in this 
game and they grew excited, it might easily 
be said that it ‘‘ rained cats and dogs” on 
the playing-field- Could the expression 
have arisen in this way ? 

A “dog” also means a portion of a rain- 
bow, and generally precedes or accompanies 
a squall at sea. In this connexion the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ quotes ‘“ It'll 
mebbe be fine i’ t’efternoon if t’ thunner 
keeps off, but there’s too many little dogs 
about’ (West Yorks). The connexion of 
** dogs ’’ with a downpour of rain is accounted 
for by this use of the word. Some humorist 
may have added “ cats,’ and the phrase, 
thus originated, may have caught the 
popular fancy. But this is merely a sugges- 
tion, and I should be glad of a less hypo- 
thetical explanation. N. E. Tore. 

[Pror. DE Moraan, the author of the ‘ Budget 
of Paradoxes,’ wrote in ‘N. & Q.’ for Nov. 9, 
1861 (2 S. xii. 380), that the suggested derivation 
from the Greek “‘ will not do for the whole phrase, 
which, when I was a boy, was ‘ cats and dogs, 
and pitchforks with their points downwards.’ ’’] 


JAMES FLEETWOOD, BisHOP OF Wor- 
CESTER : PorTraiT.—In the Catalogue of the 
Worcestershire Exhibition held at Worcester 
in 1882, at p. 24, a portrait of the bishop is 
catalogued, lent by the Rev. D. Roberison 
of Hartlebury Vicarage, Kidderminster. No 
indication is given to show whether it was 
@ portrait in oils or an engraving, and 
efforts to trace it have so far failed. It. is 
not at Hartlebury Palace, where there is a 
Jarge collection of portraits of occupants 
of the see. Can any reader give particulars 
of the portrait and the name of the present 
owner ? R. W. B. 


Sr. CurHman.—Little seems to be known 
about this Sussex saint, concerning whom 
Hare in his ‘ Sussex,’ at pp. 163-4, writes 
as follows :— 


“A church was founded at Steyning—Stane 
Street—by S. Cuthman, a West-Country shep- 
herd, who miraculously guarded his father’s 
sheep by making a circle round them, which 
nothing could break through. His mother had 
long been paralysed and confined to a couch 
on wheels, upon which, on his father’s death, 
he wheeled her ‘ eastwards.’ The cord by which 
he drew the couch broke, and he replaced it by 
elder-twigs. Haymakers, who watched him from 
their fields by the wayside, mocked at him, and 
were ever after punished by storms which spoilt 
their hay. The couch finally broke down at 
Steyning, where Cuthman erected a hut for 
himself and his mother. He also built a timber 
church, working at it with his own hands, 








‘ but | 
wearing gloves (cheirothecas) whilst he worked,’ 


and hanging them up outside the church whilst 
he was at prayers....The Confessor gave Steyn- 
ing to [the Benedictine Abbey of] Fécamp in 
Normandy, and William I. confirmed the grant. 
At the suppression of alién priories (1 Ed. IV., 
1461) Steyning fi.e., the Priory of SS. Cuthman 
and Mary Magdalen] was transferred to [the 
Bridgettine Abbey of] Sion. Cuthman’s church 
....Stood on the site of the existing church of 
S. Andrew, built by Fécamp Benedictines in the 
time of Henry I.....There is a tradition that as 
often as the field at Steyning known as ‘the 
Penfold field’ (a meadow which S. Cuthman 
crossed when wheeling his mother) is mown, 
rain follows immediately after.” 

The author of ‘ The South Downs’ (L.B- 
& S.C.R. Co.), at p. 63, writing of Steyning, 
wrongly says :— 

““The church is dedicated to St. Cuthman, and 
the chronicler of this Saxon saint relates how, 
on his father’s death, he started to travel the 
world, carrying his mother in a wheelbarrow. 


Is any ancient effigy of this saint extant ? 
His day was the 8th of February. When 
did the Priory of Steyning cease to exist ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


STAFFORDSHIRE Ports.—I am assisting 
Dr. C. H. Poole to edit a volume with this 
title in his ‘‘ Poets of the Shires ’”’ Series, and 
though it has been unavoidably delayed 
since my first® query under this heading 
(see 11 S. ix. 448), I should now be very 
grateful for information on any of the 
following points, and should deem it @ 
favour to hear direct. 


1. Ned Farmer, author of ‘ Little 
I have his ‘ Scrap. Book’ (1872 edition). 
place and dates of birth and death wanted. 

2. Thomas Henry Allbut, b. 1842 at Hanley.— 
Date of death, biographical imformation, an 
poetry wanted. 

3. Charles Bowker Ash, b. 1781 at Adbaston.— 
Date of death, information, and poetry wanted. 
I have his ‘ Hermit of Hawkestone ’ (Bath, 1816), 
but require a sight of the poetical works in 2 vols. 

4, William Vernon, b. 1756 at Wolverhampton. 
—I believe he died at Wolverhampton, but 
I require date of death. f 

5. Mrs. Anna Harrison (née Botham), 1797— 
1881, sister of Mary Howitt.—Biographical in- 
formation and poetry wanted. Rupert Simms 
mentions ‘Poems, Reprinted with Life, Letters, 
and Journals. With illustrations by her daughter 
A. M. Harrison. London, 1893.” Simms adds 
““ Not yet (May, 1893) published.” 


Jim.’— 
Birth- 


b. 1811, The 


6. Rev. Rowland Muckleston, 
Close, Lichfield.—Worcester College, Oxford, 
1830, &c.; R.D. Hereford, 1869-89. Translated 


Bishop Tegner’s poems from the Swedish into 
English verse. Date of death and poetry wanted, 

7. Rev. Richard Thursfield, b. 1827 at Wednes- 
bury.—Caius College, Cambridge. Rector of 
St. Michael-in-Bedwardine, Worcester, from 1872 
to 1893 or later. Author of ‘ Bethany; OF, 
Thoughts in Verse,’ &c. Date of death and 
poetry wanted. 
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8. Thomas Dilke, fl. circa 1699, dramatic 
writer.—Any information wanted. 

9. Francis Redfern, b. Uttoxeter; historian 
of Uttoxeter; author of ‘ Dove Valley Rhymes,’ 
1875.—Dates of birth and death, and poetry, 
required. 

10. Abraham Kershaw Killmister (‘“‘ Tom Oak- 
leigh ’’), b. Leek; d. 1858.—Date of birth and 





poems wanted. Mr. M. H. Miller in ‘ Olde 
Leeke’ states that among other works he was 
author of ‘‘ various poems....contributed to 


The Mirror and to The Sportsman and other 
magazines, principally between 1830 and 1845 
..+-chiefly under the signature of ‘ Cymbeline.’”’ 
I may add that I have any information 
to be obtained from Rupert Simms’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis.’ 
RusseELL MARKLAND. 
Ingersley, Links Gate, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


Omar KuHAyYYAM: FitzGERALD’S VERSION. 
—I should be very glad of information 
regarding the following points in_ the 
‘“Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, Fitz- 
Gerald’s translation, Ist ed., 1859 :— 

Quatrain ix., 1. 2.—Is not the ‘ Century 
Dictionary of Names,’ p. 834, wrong in 
stating that Kobad I. (A.p. 488 to 498 and 
501 to 531), son of Firuz, is the Kaikobad of 
Firdausi’s ‘Shahnamah,’ and, presumably, 
also the Kaikobad mentioned in this quat- 
rain? Surely the Kaikobad of the ‘ Shah- 
namah’ is Karadh of the Kayyani dynasty, 
who was brought by Rustum from Mount 
Elburz, and who was the father of Kaikawus. 

I take it also that the ‘‘ Kaikhosrau ”’ 
mentioned in this quatrain is the son of 
Kaikawus, and that he is the same as 
““Cyrus the Mede’’ who conquered Syria, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Babylon, and who 
appears in the ‘Shahnamah’ as the suc- 
cessor of Kaikawus, who appointed him as 
such. 

I take 
kings was (vide the ‘ Shahnamah ’) Kaikobad 
(about B.c. 600), Kaikawus, Kaikhosrau, 
Luhrasp. 


Quatrain xxxii., 1]. 3.—I take it that the) 


poet here wishes to convey the idea that 
human beings will not have any separate 
existence after death, but will be absorbed 
into the Pantheistic Whole—in fact, that 
even during their life there is no distinction 
between them and it. 

Quatrain liv., ]. 2.—What is the “‘ flaming 
foal of Heaven ”’ ? 

Quatrain liv., 1]. 4.—Surely this should end 
with a comma (not a full stop), as the idea 
is not completed without the first and 
second lines of quatrain lv. 

W. E. O’LEary. 





New Club, Brighton. 


it that the succession of hace | 


Cart. JoHN WEBB: BRADSHAW Famity 
oF IrrLAND.—Is anything known of Capt. 
John Webb of Islandbridge, co. Dublin ? 
Family tradition says he was with Wolfe 
at Quebec, where he lost an eye; that he 
married a Miss Faure of a Dublin Huguenot 
family; and that he founded the first 
Masonic lodge in Canada. I have a silver 
Masonic medal with his name engraved on 
the back. His daughter Mary married 
Benjamin Bradshaw in Dublin in 1794. 
Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley’ (chap. xxvii. 
init.) mentions a Capt. Webb, who had lost 
an eye at Quebec, as barrack-master at 
Albany in 1768. 

In 1851 William Roger Harden Brads- 
haigh, of Pilltown, co. Kilkenny, was 
making researches in the history of the 
Irish Bradshaws. His results are said to 
have been sent to the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, but nothing there is known of 
them. I should be glad of any information 
on these subjects. G. G. L. 


Mose.try.—I wish to obtain information 
about the under-mentioned Moseleys, who 
were educated at Westminster School: 
(1) John, admitted in October, 1782. 
(2) Thomas, son of the Rev. Thomas Moseley 
of Stonegrave, Malton, Yorkshire, who was 
admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
April 20, 1779. (3) Thomas, born April 12, 
1806, who was admitted to the School in 
October, 1820. G. F. R. B. 


BISHOPS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.— 
Can any reader give biographical details 
of the three following bishops ?—William 





Egremond, Bishop of Dromore ec. 1500. 
William ——, Bishop of Pharos c. 1411. 


| John -~—, Bishop of Philippopolis c. 1453.4 
J. W: 


‘ 


Joun Witrt1am Brown compiled a life 
of Leonardo da Vinci included in a volume 
containing a translation of a work of the 
latter by J. F. Rigaud, published by Fisher 
|of London, 1835. Who was this John 
William Brown? I should be grateful for 
any information. Please reply direct. 

JOHN WILLIAM Brown. 

Ty Hedd, North Road, Aberystwyth. 


Horsratt Famrty.—I believe it is gener- 
ally agreed that this family is one of 
Northern origin. It probably sprang from 
a place of that name, near here. Of course, 
its members have spread to many other 
parts of the world. There have been two 
members of it of whom I should like to 
know more. In Whitaker’s ‘History of 
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Craven’ a Bishop Horsfall is mentioned ; 
and I believe there was a James Horsfall, 
born at Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, who became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. I should be 
thankful for any details respecting the 
careers and pedigrees of these two members 
of the family. Asm. NEWELL. 
Longfield Road, Todmorden. 


La Cour ON WINDMILL Power IN DEN- 
MARK.—Where can I procure a copy of the 
work by P. La Cour on windmill power in 
Denmark ? A. E. CARTER. 

The Bath Hotel, The Lanes, Brighton. 


CREST ON CHURCH PLATE.—Some church 
plate, dated 1713, but without the name 
of the donor, bears as crest a bull statant 
ducally crowned, ringed and roped proper. 
I cannot find this crest in the ordinary 
books of reference. I should be glad to 
know what family was entitled to it. 

A. B. MILNER. 


Sir GErorGE Brown (1790-1865), third 
son of George Brown, Provost of Elgin, was 
born at Linkwood, near Elgin. I should 
like to get in touch with his descendants. 

(Miss) E. V. LAURENCE. 


JOSEPH Brown (1781-1868) of North 
Shields, surgeon, was attached to Welling- 
ton’s staff at Waterloo. Particulars of his 
parentage and descendants are desired. 
Please reply direct. 

(Miss) E. V. LAvRENCE. 

Grange Avenue, Wickford, Essex. 


St. Henry THE ENGLISHMAN: BISHOP 
THOMAS IN FintaAnp.—In The Daily Chronicle 
of Sept. 24 it is stated that St. Henry, the 
patron saint of Finland, was an English- 
man :— 

“In 1157 the King of Sweden invaded the 
country, conquering and baptizing the people. 
After the departure of the King, Henry, Bishop 
of Upsala, remained behind to complete the 
work, but was after a time killed and canonized. 
The conversion was completed 50 years later by 
Bishop Thomas, also an Englishman.” 
Who was St. Henry the Englishman ? Who 
was Bishop Thomas ? M.A. 


SMOKING IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE IN- 
TRODUCTION OF ToBacco.—The Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, F.S.A., writing in a contemporary 
on ‘ Curios in Berkshire,’ says :— 

“ Constantly early clay pipes are dug up during 
building operations in towns dating from the 
sixteenth century. It has puzzled some people 
to discover specimens earlier than the time of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the introduction of 
tobacco into this country. Probably the early 





| 
| 


smokers used hemp and henbane, and... .dried 
moss.” 
Can these suggestions be authenticated and 
supported in any published matter ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey 
[Several interesting communications on this 
subject will be found at 8 S. xii. 28, 117, 175, 
5. See especially that by C. C. B. at the 


355. 
penultimate reference.] 


HERALDIC : GULES, A CHEVRON BRUISED. — 
Can any one help me to identify the following 
coat of arms? Gules, a chevron bruised ; 
on a chief or three mullets. The crest is a 
lion’s head erased, gorged. To whom and 
when were the arms granted? W. A. H. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
The good we wish for often proves our bane. 
M. G. 





Replies. 
REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
BLESSED TRINITY. 

(12 §. iii. 168, 231, 307 ; iv. 55, 228.) 


Mr. Le CovuTeur started this subject with 
the statement that the east window of 
Fromond’s Chantry at Winchester College 


contains ‘‘a representation, in ancient 
painted glass, c. 1480-1483, of the Blessed 
Trinity, treated in somewhat unusual 
manner.” He explained that the glass 


‘** once formed part of the original glazing of 
Thurbern’s Chantry, on the south side of the 
College Chapel, whence it was removed in 
1772.”’ Some facts relating to this removal 
of the glass were mentioned by me, while 
writing about John Prudde, at 12 S. iii. 419; 
and at 12 S. iii. 496, in an article on Lord 
Dinham’s arms, I gave certain details about 
the building of Thurbern’s Chantry, which 
was begun in 1473-4. 

Mr. Le CovuTEur’s opinion as to the date 
of the glass, viz., that it was designed and 
made about the year 1480, is, I believe, well 
founded. But another theory has made its 
way into print, and is summed up thus in 
the description of Fromond’s Chantry which 
the late A. F. Leach wrote for ‘ The Victoria 
History of Hants,’ vol. v. p. 17 :— 

‘““Tts east window contains some fine old glass 
taken from Thurbern’s Chantry, but not originally 
there, as it was described as ancient glass when 
bought in 1483.” 

Having lately received letters from several 
sources inquiring about the alleged record of 
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1483 which is said to describe the glass as 
being then ancient, I think it may be 
convenient if I state in these columns that 
Leach was misled by an unfortunate error 
in Kirby’s ‘ Annals,’ at p. 222. 

In support of his statement that the bill 
for the glass was paid in 1483, Kirby mis- 
quoted an entry in the College Accounts of 
1482-3, printing it thus :— 

** Sol. pro factura iij** pedum vitri antiqui pro 
magna fenestré in nova capella ad_ ijd. iiig. per 
pedem, ad minus in toto iijd... .xviijs.”’ 

His comment was :— 


““Twopence three farthings per foot seems a 
low price, which may be explained by the circum- 
stance of the glass being second-hand. As nearly 
all the figures are those of female saints, it was 
probably designed for, or bought out of, some 
nunnery. 

Between this comment and the original 
entry there is, however, a wide gulf fixed. 
For the words “in nova capella” (which 
would undoubtedly have meant Thurbern’s 
Chantry) do not exist in the original entry. 
There the words really are “in nova Turre,” 
and they refer, not to the Chantry, but to 
the Chapel Tower which was erected above 
it. The entry relates to the glazing of a 
window in the Tower, for which old glass was 
used. There is no evidence that this was 
painted glass. 

Having explained the error by which 
Leach was misled, I will now set out all the 
items in our ‘Custis Capelle’ for 1482-3 
which are concerned with glazing. It will 
be seen that Kirby’s extract was inaccurate 
in other details besides that of substituting 
* capella ” for ‘ turre ’’ :— 


** Et in Solutis Stephano vitrifico laboranti circa 
remotionem et Facturam de Novo ij panys in 
Fenestris australibus capelle per viij dies mensis 
Novembris, capienti per diem iiijd., ijs. viijd. Et 
eidem pro factura iiij** pedum vitri antiqui pro 
magna Fenestra in nova Turre, precium pedis iid. 
ob. q. minus in toto iiijd., xviijs. In Solutis 
Roberto Robynson Vitriareo et Famulo eiusdem 
laborantibus per vij dies mensis Februarii circa 
Remotionem et Reparacionem Fenestrarum 
capelle, quorum unus capit per diem iiijd., alter 
capit per diem iijd., iiijs, jd. In communis 
eorumdem per idem tempus, ijs..... In viij barris 
ferreis emptis pro diversis Fenestris in turri 
ponderantibus xiiij lb., precium Ib. ijd., ijs. iiijd. 
Et in solutis Roberto Robynson vitreario la- 
boranti per xxxiij dies mensibus Septembris et 
Octobris circa fenestras nove turris et reparacionem 
aliarum fenestrarum in Capella, et capit per diem 
ut supra iiijd. cum ijs. vjd. pro communis eiusdem 
per duas septimanas et dimidiam, xiijs. vjd. Et 
uni laboranti famulo cum eo per v dies mensis 
Septembris, capienti per diem iijd. cum xiid. pro 
communis eiusdem, ijs. iijd.....Et in solutis pro 
reparacione imaginis sancte Katerine in fenestra 
nove capelle, vd.’’ (The italics, used to indicate 


locality of work, are my own.) 








The final item is important. It is the only- 
one which relates to Thurbern’s Chantry— _ 
all the others relate either to the College 
Chapel (to which that Chantry was built as. 
an adjunct) or to the Tower; and it affords 
evidence that the glass now in Fromond’s 
Chantry was already in, Thurbern’s by 
1482-3. For, of the five chief lights now in 
the Fromond window, the fifth, as it now is— 
but it was the fourth before the alterations 
of 1898—contains a much damaged figure 
of a female saint, crowned, and holding in 
her right hand a sword with the point 
towards her feet, presumably the St. Katha- 
rine who was already needing a repair in 
1482-3. TI amaware that in The Wykehamist 
of July 28, 1898, it was said of this figure, 
** Originally the Madonna and child—now 
the Madonna only.” But that ascription 
must, I submit, be rejected, even though it 
seems, from what is there stated, that it had 
enjoyed the support of no less an authority 
than Archbishop Benson. 

. For a representation of the Blessed 
Trinity similar in many respects to that 
which is in the Fromond window see 
Archeologia, vol. xi. (1794), plate xiv. (at 
p. 320), figure 5, the reproduction of a 
woodcut. At p. 365, at the end of note (x), 
it is stated that the woodcut came at the 
commencement of a grant of indulgence 
printed and issued as a handbill by Cardinal 
Campeggio, Bishop of Salisbury. The Car- 
dinal held this bishopric from 1524 “4 - 
Winchester College. 


This discussion illustrates the lamentable: 
neglect of American work by British scholars.. 
The exact point of the query is the subject- 
matter of chap. xiv. in ‘ Visual Representa- 
tions of the Trinity : an Historical Survey,’ 
by J. B. MacHarg, 1917. This chapter 
(pp. 77-81, ‘The Trinity of the Broken 
Body’) includes a long list of examples, 
since (p. 77) “‘ Detzel, a German, finds that 
representations of the Trinity with the dead 
body of Christ ‘are numerous, especially in 
the old German school’ (‘ Christliche Tkono- 
graphie,’ 1894, p. 64). Further (p. 79) :— 

“In the Frankfort picture, recently described 
by FI. R. Uebe [‘ Skulpturennachahmung auf’ den 
Niederlindischen Altargemiilden des 16ten J.,’ 
1913, p. 13], the standing God-Father holds the 
dead body of Christ, and the picture naturally 
suggests a Descent from the Cross....Imitations 
and similar representations are numerous. Uebe 
mentions five such in Louvain alone.” 

As to the Canterbury tomb, I thought it 
probable either (1) that the Dove had been 
painted out in some “restoration, OF 
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{2) that the Holy Ghost was represented by 

‘one of its symbols other than the Dove, 
and thus became overlooked ; but MacHarg 
says at p. 22 (and see foot-note) :— 

' * Tt seems to me more likely that at times some 
artists deemed clouds, rays of light, or nothing at 
all, more fitting than a Dove or human form to 
symbolize an invisible spirit.” 

ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 





War Sutane (12 8. iv. 271, 306). — 
Several of the words in Mr. A. SPARKE’S 
interesting list are due to Tommy’s residence 
in India, e.g. :— 

Blighty.—-Vilayati, bilati, properly adj., pro- 
vincial. European, home, English, and n., England. 

Wallah.—-Wala, properly agent, one who does 
or possesses, a person, commonly used in com- 
position like the English suffix “ er,”’ e.g., doer. 

Pukkawallah, Loosewallah.—Pakka means ripe, 
finished, in contradistinction to kachha, unripe, 
unfinished, so ‘“‘ pukkawallah ”’ for a dandy would 

. Imply completeness in get-up. ‘‘ Loosewallah,” 
half English, half Hindustani, would imply that 
the thief was a ‘“* bad ’un.”’ 

Rooti.—Roti, bread. 

Buckshee.—Bakhshi. There is a mistake here. 
Bakhsh is a gift ; bakhshi is the giver, paymaster ; 
bakhshish is a gift, a tip. All these ideas seem to 
have had a hand in making ‘“‘ buckshee ”’ to mean 
something extra. 

Char.—Cha, tea. 

Cushy.— Khushi, properly adj., pleasant. The 
noun “pleasure” is khush, whence ‘“ cushy,’’ 
something pleasant, a soft job. 

Bundook.—Bandugq, a gun. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


T was much interested in thé list of soldiers’ 
words collected by Mr. Sparks, and I should 
like to make one or two corrections and 
additions. 

First, then, as to the meaning of the 
letters P.B.I. I am afraid that their 
meaning is not by any means so polite as 
would appear from the list. Put into plain 
English, they stand for ‘Poor Bloody 
Infantry ”—a phrase applied by the weary 


“ce 


venirs ; or, again, Cousin Fritz is ‘‘ napoo’d ” 
when he gets six inches of good British 
steel in his ribs. 

In addition to the word ‘scrounge ”’ 
there is the synonymous term. ‘“ win.” 
Most batmen are excellent hamds at ‘ win- 
ning”? any small things that they may 
require. It is exceptional, although I know 
of its having happened on more than one 
occasion, to find a soldier servant ‘“‘ winning ”’ 
a cow;.but then cows are not so easily 
found as canvas buckets, baths, and other 
domestic utensils. W. H., Lieut. 


Mr. Sparke’s list of war-slang words iS 
most interesting, and it might be extended 
almost indefinitely. Many of the words 
he gives—e.g., rooti (bread), bandook (rifle), 
&c.—are. merely Hindustani words, more or 
less correctly transliterated. “Clink” is 
at least as old as Queen Elizabeth. 

The wider question arises whether it is 
advisable to compile a record of all supposed 
new ‘“ English’’ words, however base-born. 
The position, apparently, corresponds to 
the state of things which obtained under 
the Roman Empire, when equus was the 
classical Latin for horse, and caballus the 
inferior Latin. There is also the: analogy 
of the Urdu or army language under the 
Mogul empire. W. A. Hirst. 


Some of Mr. Sparke’s “new” words are 
very, very old friends. Take “clink.” 
Lock-up or gaol was always “ clink ”’ in the 
vernacular in South Devon when I was a 
boy nearly 70 years ago. “Tl ‘ave ‘ee 
put in clink ” is a threat I often had shouted 
at me when a small boy bent on mischief. 

“Dud,” again, is a variant of “ duds,” 
old ragged worthless clothes, and of 
“* dudder,”’ a pedlar of flashy goods. 

“Grouser”’ and “to grouse,” and “in 
dock ” (for laid up with illness), T can recall 
in use when I was quite young; while 
“fed-up,’ “wash-out,” and “ gasper” 
were heard long before this war. 


‘ 








“ foot-slogger’’ to himself, seeing that he 
gets a greater share of the kicks than, and 
the fewest halfpence of, any arm of the 
service. 

As to ‘“‘ buckshee,” it is also used in the 
sense of “smart,” ‘‘superfine’’—for in- 
stance, as regards clothes. 

‘* Napoo ” has so many uses that it would 
be ‘almost impossible to make a list of them. 
‘Tommy uses it on every possible occasion, 
and you will find it taking the place of 


“‘Chinks” is certainly an old name for 
Chinese. 

‘“‘Serounge”” I have not heard, but it is 
apparently a first cousin to a very old 
provincial word ‘‘scrouge,’ to squeeze, 


from which name, by the way, came pro- 
bably Dickens’s immortal miser. 


Many so-called ‘‘new” words are the 


individual slang of some particular schools, 
and, being often most expressive, have been 
eagerly snapped up and adopted by the 


sentences, as, for instance, ‘I have not got | Tommies who have heard them used. 
W. CourTHOPE FORMAN. 


;@ny more” in reply to a request for sou- 
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‘© MANTLE-MAKER’S TWIST ”’ (12 S. iv. 272). 
—This expression, though now less fre- 
quently: heard than formerly, is, to my 
knowledge, still used (though generally in a 
humorous sensé) by old-fashioned people. I 
invariably hear it spoken of as the “ mantua- 
maker’s twist,” a proof of its bygone origin. 
Kighty or a hundred years ago tea was an 
expensive luxury, though much appreciated 
as a beverage by seamstresses, mantua- 
makers, and other sedentary workwomen, 
who drank tea at frequent intervals during 
each day. When the brew became weaker, 
it was a general custom not to make fresh 
tea, but to pour more water upon the tea- 
leaves, and not to “stir” the infusion, 
but, under the impression that greater 
strength was effected by the process, to take 
the teapot in both hands and give it several 
rapid twirls before decanting the brew. 

F. A. RUSSELL. 

116 Arran Road, S.E.6. 


HutcuHinson, Rector oF Caurcw LAaw- 
FoRD (12 S. iv. 242).—In Miller’s ‘ The 
Parishes of the Diocese of Worcester,’ i. 378, 
the initial of his Christian name appears as 
ale 5 JOHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itehington, Warwickshire. 


Heratpic: Azure, A Lion RAMPANT 
GUARDANT (12 S. iv. 245).—These are the 
arms of Gerard. The various branches of 
this family bear Az., a lion rampant erm., 
though the lion is not in every case 
*‘ guardant.’’ Thus Berry in his ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Heraldica’ gives the arms of Gerard 
(Tuer and Bryn, Lancashire, and Etwall, 
Derbyshire) as Az., a lion rampant erm., 
crowned or; and so also the arms of Gerard 
of Bromley, Staffordshire. But the present 
Lord Gerard (of Bryn) bears Arg., a saltier 
gu., though the lion rampant erm., crowned 
or, reappears in his crest. N. E. Toke. 


Az., @ lion rampant ermine, crowned or, 
is assigned by Papworth to Fitz-Gerard, 
co. Lane. ; Gerard, Bromley, co. Staff, and 
Etwall, co. Derby ; and Peach or Pechey, 
Kent; and Az., a lion rampant guardant 
ermine, to Gerard. Is there no crest on 
the hatchment ? The Barons Gerard bear 
for crest a lion rampant ermine, crowned or. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


HERALDIC: SABLE, ON A CHEVRON AR- 
GENT (12 S. iv. 219).—Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary 
of British Armorials’ assigns this coat to 
“King, London; granted by Camden. 
King, Towcester, co. Northampton; Lox- 
wood House, and Midhurst, Sussex.’”’ The 





grant (Harl. MSS. 6095, fo. 7, and 1422, 
fo. 36b) included a crest, a hand (cubit arm 
erect) grasping a (broken) spear. 


S. A. Grounpy-NEwMAN. 
Walsall. 


HERALDIC: CAPTOR AND HIS CAPTIVE’S 
Arms (12 S. iv. 188, 251).—Two instances 
from the sixteenth century are given by 
Mr. W. Paley Baildon in the course of his 
articles on ‘ Heralds’ College and Prescrip- 
tion’ in The Ancestor (ix. 221-2). 

1. George Bullock, ‘late Mr. Gonner 
over the companye of the Ordinarye Gon- 
ners”’ of Berwick-on-Tweed, by his will 
dated June 13, 1568, granted to his son-in- 
law Rowland Johnson, gentleman, “an 
armes [blazoned in full], whiche armes was 
wonne by the sayde George Bullocke 
Xxviij" yeres sence, of a Scottishe gentil,- 
man, one of the house of Cockburne. ’ 


This leaves it doubtful whether the Scot 


was captured or slain. 

2. Tong in his ‘ Visitation of Lancashire,” 
1532-9, records that 
‘* Master Asheton at the Scottysh felde tooke a 
prysoner, whose name was Sir John Forman, 
Serjeant Porter to the Scottysh King; and also 
he tooke Alexander Bunne, Sheriff of Aberdyne: 
which two prisoners he delivered to my Lord of 
Norfolke that now ys, to know how he shall bear 
ther armes.”’ 

Probably Mr. George Bullock had no 
arms of his own, so no difficulty would 
arise in his case; but as Mr. Asheton was 
**the head of an ancient Lancashire house,” 
the question of combining his captives’ 
arms with his own would present an in- 
teresting problem, and it is unfortunate that 
we do not know the result. 

Sir Henry Newbolt alludes to the practice 
in his novel ‘The New June.’ When John 
Marland tells the Holand boys that his 
shield bears the arms of Mells, but that his 
own name is Marland, young Edmund says 
to his puzzled brother: ‘‘ Can’t you see he 
killed Mells in a fight, and took his coat ?”’ 
Which, Marland explains, was not the case 
(pp. 41-2). G. H. WuHirte. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


In spite of D. L. G’s assertion that no 
instance of the assumption of a captive’s 
arms by his captor is known, there is some 
heraldic evidence in support of the custom. 
The Kynastons of Hordley bore the arms 
of Audley in the first quarter of their coat ; 
and the traditional explanation of this 
anomaly is that the right t6 bear them was 
granted to their ancestor Sir Roger, when 
knighted by Edward IV., because he had 
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slain Lord Audley at the battle of Blore- 
heath in 1459 (cf. Burke’s ‘General Ar- 
mory,’ 1878, p. 575). 

Sir John Clerke again was granted the 
arms of the Due de Longueville, whom he 
took prisoner at the battle of Spurs in 1513, 
as an augmentation to his own coat; and 
those arms are still borne by his descendants 
on a sinister canton (7b., p. 199, and Foster’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ 1881, p. 126). E. O. W. 


“Stoucn’”’ (12 S. iv. 156).—I suspect 
this of being a doublet of “slush,” which 
finds place in the ‘E.D.D.’ as denoting “a 
flow of water, a large body of water,” and 
many @nother sort or source of sloppiness. 
But indeed, though Mr. J. J. FREEMAN has 
overlooked it, the same invaluable record 
has slouch =a douche, a form of which is the 
leather conduit-pipe that fills an engine 
boiler. Sr. SwitHin. 


In the county of Durham the word 
“slouch” for “drench” is still occasionally 
used, chiefly by the oldest generation. 
When a person throws water by the bucket- 
ful on a yard or stones to clean them, or on 
a vehicle for the same purpose, he (or she) is 
said to be “ slouching ” it or them. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


Consett, co. Durham. 


Did not the witnesses call that leather 
hose a ‘‘ sloush’’ ? Quotations for “‘ sloush”’ 
used as a verb (equivalent to “ slush”) are 
to be found in the ‘ N.E.D.’ L. L. K. 


‘Love, CaRE, AND StRENGTH’ (12 S. 
iv. 300).—The title of the poem in which 
occurs the line 

If any little word of mine 
is ‘ Pleasant- Words,’ and a collection con- 
taining it is entitled ‘The Year-Book of 
Beautiful Thoughts for Boys and Girls,’ 
edited by J. A. Greenough, and published 
in America by G. W. Jacobs & Co. at 5s. 
It may be that the origin of the poem is 
American, and although no date is given 
to the above book, it appeared before ‘ The 
Treasury of Consolation’ mentioned by 
your correspondent. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“Son or A DUKE, BROTHER OF A Kina”’ 
(12 S. iv. 219).—Would this be Anthony 
Woodville, second Earl Rivers (1442-83) ¢ 
Tf so, it should read “ earl,’ not ‘“ duke.” 
His father, the first earl, when captured at 
Sandwich by the Yorkists (Christmas,1459), 
was, with Anthony, haled before the Duke 








of York, his son March (Edward IV.), and’ 
Warwick the Kingmaker, and by them 
“rated” in turn, in that he was the son of a 
“mere esquire”? and had made himself by 
his marriage. This “‘ esquire’ was Richard 
Woodville of the Mote, near Maidstone, and 
afterwards of Grafton, Northants, “ esquire 
of the body ” to Henry V. Who his father 
was is doubtful ; and the cause and date of 
the “ esquire’s”” death are uncertain. An- 
thony, at any rate, was son of an earl and 
brother of a king (in this case Richard I1.),. 
and all three died by violence. 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 


BisHor Hatt on Dorne Norurine (12 S. 
iv. 300).—‘‘ There is nothing more trouble- 
some to a good minde, then to doe nothing. 
For, besides the furtherance of our estate, 
the mind doth both delight, and better it 
self with exercise,’ are the first words of 
section 81 in the Second Century of Bishop 
Joseph Hall’s ‘Meditations and Vowes, 
Divine and Morall.’ EpWARD BENSLY. 


Roman Roaps IN BRITAIN: THEIR ALIGN- 
MENT (12 S. iv. 216, 246).—According to 
Ward’s ‘ Roman Era in Britain,’ the line of 
the Fosse Way was not so undeviating as 
Mr. Moore seems to think. Ward says 
(p. 29) :— 

“The popular belief that undeviating straight- 
ness is the distinguishing mark of a Roman road 
is not borne out by facts. The Foss Way nearest 
approaches this condition. Throughout its 206- 
miles between Lincoln and Axminster it never 
deviates more than six miles from a straight line 
joining these places. Its gentle sinuosities swing 
it from time to time across this line, but no- 
where do road and line coincide. It provides 
a remarkably direct route, but not a straight one. 
See also chaps. v. and vi. of Forbes and 
Burmester’s ‘Our Roman. Highways, a 
very interesting and brightly written work. 

The Northumberland portion of Watling 
Street was most elaborately surveyed by 
Henry McLauchlan in 1850. Through the 
generosity of the then Duke of Northumber- 
land, the results of the survey were published 
in ‘ A Survey of the Watling Street from the 
Tees to the Scotch Border.’ 

W. E. Witson. 


Hawick. 
In ‘The Annals of England,’ vol. i. 
pp. xi, xii, I find these words :— 

“Our early historians mention four great 
roads by which South Britain was_ traversed, 
and these have usually been considered the 
work of its conquerors ; but recent research has 
led to the conclusion. that the Romans only kept 
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in repair, and perhaps improved, the roads 
which they found in use on their settlement in 
the island.” 

Flaherty published his book in 1855. Has 
anybody since that date.argued for the pre- 
Roman origin of the four great Roman 
roads ? If so, references would be of value 
in this discussion. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





‘ Britannia,’ in Murray’s series of “‘ Handy 
Classical Maps,” gives the Roman roads in 
Britain in convenient form. 


The S8.P.C.K. are publishing a third and 
revised edition of Codrington’s ‘ Roman 
Roads in Britain,’ which might be of service 
to the querist. J. R. THORNE. 


THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT, 1839 (12 S. 
iii. 211, 285, 367).—‘ Saint John’s Wood, 
its History, its Houses,’ &c., by Alan Mont- 
.gomery Eyre, 1913, contains (pp. 113-21) 
descriptions of (1) the rehearsals held in 
London, at the Eyre Arms, Finchley Road, 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays for some time 
before the actual event ; (2) the tournament 
itself at Eglinton Castle in August, 1839, 
. and incidents thereat ; (3) the production, a 
few weeks later, at the London Opera- 
House, of a burlesque, ‘ Fun among the 
Knights of Chivalry,’ intended to ridicule 
the tournament, but proving a dead failure. 

W. B. H. 


Hussar’s Sworp (12 S. iv. 130, 258).— 
“Runkel is the name of certain sword- 
. smiths who worked in Solingen in the late 
-eighteenth century and the early nineteenth. 

In the armoury of the Tower there is a 
«sword, No. 255, catalogued as “‘ early XIX. 
century,” bearing on the back “T. T. 
Runkel Sohlingen’’; and in the armoury 
at Windsor Castle are some half-dozen 
swords whose blades bear the name of one 
or other of the Runkels. One of these 
‘weapons, No. 633, said to have belonged to 
George III., bears on the back of the blade 

“T. T. Runkel Solingen”; and another, 
said to have “ been made for George III. 
in 1821,” has “J. J. Runkel.’ There is 
possibly a misprint in the catalogue here, as 
George ITI. died in 1820 ; probably George IV. 
is meant. Another example at Windsor has 
-the name “ F. F. Runkel.’’ The custom of 
these workmen seems to have been to put 
their names on the back of the blade, only 
‘one at Windsor being marked on the side. 

J. R. H.’s weapon probably dates from the 
early years of the nineteenth century; I 
-ean offer no translation of the inscription, 





but it often happen that inscriptions on 


sword-blades are misspelt or are otherwise 
erroneous. The standard of book-learning 
amongst the sword-cutlers of former years 
was apparently not high, so the explanation 
of their mottoes, &c., is often conjectural. 


[Mr. E, ALFRED JONES also thanked for reply.] 


Westcar Famity (12 S. iv. 160).— 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 4th ed., 1863, 
contains the following :— 

‘Henry Westcar, Esq., of Burwood Cottage, 
co. Surrey, and Mascalls, Brenchley, co. Kent, 
J.P., b. 26 June, 1798, m. 26 June, 1827, Emma, 
2nd dau. of William Leaf, Esq., of Peckham Rye, 
and had issue one son, Henry Emerson, b. 6 Feb., 
1839, heir to the estates of the late John Westcar, 
Esq., of Curlow and Cublington, Bucks, and one 
dau. Elizabeth Mary. Mr. Westcar is only son of 
Henry Westcar, Esq., by Elizabeth Weatherstone 
his wife, grandson of Thomas Westcar of Woler- 
stone, co. Oxford, by Johanna Watts his wife, 
aunt of the late Lord Sidmouth, and _ great- 
grandson of Mr. Westcar of Hill House, Oxford- 
shire, by Elizabeth Forster his wife, of Olney, 
Notts, the descendant and sole heiress of a 
Northamptonshire family.” 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


A pedigree of the Westcar family is given 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1875. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 


CumutaTivE Storrs (12 S. iv. 183).— 
The earliest known specimen of this form of 
tale appears to be a hymn in an old Hebrew 
manuscript called the ‘Sepher Haggadah,’ 
supposed to refer to the vicissitudes of the 
children of Israel. There is an English 
translation of it in J. O. Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes of England,’ published by the Perey 
Society in 1842. From the interpretation 
which is there given it seems to have been 
written after the Turkish conquest of 
Palestine, and in its last verse to refer to the 
expected overthrow of Mohammedan rule 
and the return of the Jews to their own land. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 

[See also the Jewish parallel to ‘ An Old Woman 
went to Market’ printed at 10 S. ii. 502.] 


OapT. Marryat: ‘Drary or A Brash’ 
(11 S. iv. 402, 497; v. 15).—Perhaps I may 
add the following to the replies to my query 
of seven years ago. It is taken from the 
preface, signed F. M., to Marryat’s ‘ Olla 
Podrida,’ Paris, Baudry’s European Library, 
1841 :— 

““The major part of this volume consists of a 
Diary written when I was on the Continent. It 
first appeared in the Peiicdicals, under the} title of 
the ‘ Diary of a Blasé’: the title was a bad one, 
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as I did not write up to the character; I have, 
therefore, for want of a better name, simply called 
it a ‘ Diary on the Continent’ ; and I mention this, 
that I may not be accused of having intentionally 
deceived.”’ 
This Paris edition was presumably a reprint 
of the first English edition, which, according 
to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ was published in 
1840. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


ELizABETH (RUNDLE) CHARLES (12 S 
iii. 414).—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
interested to know that the inscription upon 
the tablet placed on the walls of Combe 
Edge, Oakhill Way, Hampstead, in memory 
of this gifted authoress, has, after more than 
a year’s obliteration, been at last restored to 
visibility. But the lettering is still indis- 
tinct. This is regrettable, as the record is 
cherished by Mrs. Charles’s many friends and 
admirers, who raised a fund to defray the 
cost of the memorial. Crecin CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Pre-RAPHAELITE STAINED Grass (12 S. 
iv. 217).—Such examples as Miss JONES 
requires may be seen at— 


St. Martin’s, Scarborough (D. G. Rossetti and 
Madox Brown). 

Christ Church, Albany Street (D. G. Rossetti). 

St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell (Wm. Morris). 

St. Oswald’s Church, Durham (Madox Brown). 

St. Michael’s, Brighton (Morris). 

Coddington Church, Newark-on-Trent (Morris). 

New College, Oxford (Morris). 

Christ Church, Oxford (Morris). 

St. Philip’s, Birmingham (E. Burne-Jones). 

St. John’s, Torquay (do.). 

Morton Church, Gainsborough (do.). 

Jesus College, Cambridge (do.). 

All Saints’ Church, Cambridge (do.). 

Christ Church, Oxford (do.). 

Peterhouse Combination Room, Cambridge (do.). 

Parish Church, Bishopsbourne (do.). 

Salisbury Cathedral (Morris). 

Paisley Abbey (do.). 

Edinburgh, St. Giles’s (Burne-Jones). 

All of the above were executed by [William] 

Morris & Co. at their premises at Red Lion 

Square. 


The following were designed by Burne- 
Jones and executed by William Morris :— 


Rye Parish Church (one). 

Knaresborough Parish Church (one). 

St. Margaret’s, Nottingham (five). 

St. Cybi, Holyhead (one). 

Winchester Cathedral (four or five in one of the 
North Choir chapels). 

Manchester College Chapel, Oxford (all the 
windows). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


There is a Morris east window in the 
beautiful church of Nun Monkton, near 








‘GONE west ’”’ (12 S. iv. 218, 280).—The- 
expression is used by R. G. Ingersoll in his 
essay on ‘ Orthodoxy.’ He writes :— 

‘* We are now having the same warfare between . 
superstition and science as there was between the 
stage coach and the locomotive. But the stage 
coach had to go. It had its day of power and 
glory, but it is gone. It went west. In a little 
while it will be driven into the Pacific.” 

This seems to support the ‘view taken by 
C. R. I. in his reply. A. H. G. 


No one, I think, has called attention to an 
interesting quotation which suggests an- 
explanation more probable, to my thinking, 
than those which deal with setting suns and 
so on. The association with these more 
picturesque ideas has, however, no doubt 
played a great part in popularizing the- 
expression. 

The quotation is from an old Scots poem 
of the (?) fourteenth century entitled ‘ This: 
Warld is verra Vanité’ 
Mony pape are passit by, 

Kingis and knichtis in company 


— 
. 


Women and many wilsom wy [wights] 

As wynd or wattir ar gane west. 

Here obviously it is “‘ gone waste ’’—verloren’ 
gegangen. A. L. N. Russe tt. 

11 Marshall Place, Perth. 


‘ 


This phrase seems to mean “ passed into- 
silence,” 7%.e., dead. Larousse (‘ Diction-. 
naire, art. ‘Ouest ’) traces the term 
(‘‘serait-ce par un pur hasard....?”’) 
through A.-S. westen, a desert ; weste, west, 
desert (adj.); old German wésti, waste; 
Seand. vast, west, sea; Latin vastus, vastum, 
vast, devastated, desert. ‘‘ La racine de ces 
derniers mots parait se trouver dans le 
sanserit vas ou vast, tuer, d’ou vasra, le- 
mort.” This would give the term a fine and 
solemn breadth of meaning much lacking in 
many verbal “returns from the Front.” 
The Land of the Setting Sun recalls Fenimore 
Cooper and his braves; and cf. Tennyson, 
(‘May Queen ’), 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond* 
the sun. 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 
Compare Mary Coleridge’s poem _ be- 
ginning :— 
We were young, we were merry, we were very, 
very wise, 
And the door stood open at our feast, 
When there passed by a woman with the west in; 
her eyes 
And a man with his back to the east. 





York. 


Sr. SwiTHIn. 





JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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PRUDENTIUS : TiTLE- PaGE oF 1625 
WantTep (12 S. iv. 190, 258).—WycKkHam 
will discover what he seeks under that 
universal dome for the troubled, the British 
Museum, by quoting the press - mark 
1067 a. 15. The title-page is engraved on 
copper, and runs thus :— 

** Aureli Prudentj Clementis V. C. Opera; ex 
postremo doct. virorum recensione. Apud Guiliel. 
Ianss. Cesium: Amstelodami, 1625.”’ 

The size is 16mo, and it has 261 pages. It 
forms one of a series of classics similar to 
the issues from the Elzevir press. 

Won. Jacaarp, Lieut. 


New SHAKSPERE SOCIETY’s PUBLICATIONS 
(12 S. iv. 77, 143, 170).—A detailed list of 
this wayward and puzzling series will be 
found set forth in correct order in my 
“Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 1911, obtain- 
able at most fair-sized public libraries. 

/ Wo. JaGGaRD, Lieut. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND A FRENCHMAN 
{12 S. iv. 133).—As this query has not yet 
been answered, I would suggest a search in 
some of the following books: Thomas 
Campbell, ‘ Frederick the Great, his Court 
and his Time’ (1842) ; Lord Dover, ‘ Life of 
Frederick II., King of Prussia’ (1832) ; 
Camille Paganel, ‘ Histoire de Frédérick le 
Grand’; Fraser's Magazine, vol. xxiii. 
(1841) ; and last, but not least, Thackeray’s 
‘Barry Lyndon.’ L. L. K. 


*Botp INFIDELITY! TURN PALE AND 
DIE” (12S. iv. 102, 172, 251).—Thanks to a 
Lancashire correspondent, I am able to 
state that the Rev. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshaw, Vicar first of Biddenham, Beds, 
and then of Burton Latimer, Northants, 
died at Biddenham on Feb. 20, 1850, 
aged 72. This makes him born in 1778, 
eight years after the earliest dated occur- 
rence of this epitaph (1770), and _ finally 
proves that he was not the author. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, eo. Durham. 


Newport (I. or W.) AND THE REVOLU- 
TION Society (12 S. iv. 289).—Will Capr. 
FrreBRACE be kind enough to say if in 
the MS. book he refers to there is any in- 
dication of connexion—such as the pay- 
ment of affiliation fees, for instance— 
between the Newport Society and _ the 
Revolution Society in the City of London ? 
I have some notes about the latter; and 
I wish to know if all the Revolution Societies 
in the kingdom formed one body, which 





political activities, or if all of them were 
independent of one another. On Nov. 4, 
1788, there was a centenary meeting at the 
London Tavern, when three hundred gentle- 
men sat down to dinner. Was this a 
representative gathering, or only a meeting 
of London members ? FRANK PENNY. 


‘‘ SYLVESTER NIGHT” (12 8S. iv. 272),— 
New Year’s Eve, Dec. 31, is in Germany 
very generally known and spoken of as 
‘Silvester Abend” or “Silvester Nacht.” 
I do not recall its being so named in English 
except by Thackeray. E. H. Brane. 


SuGAR: ITS INTRODUCTION INTO ENG- 
LAND (12 S. iii. 472; iv. 31, 61, 114, 199, 
255, 312).—There are sixty-seven references 
to sugar in the index to the ‘ Durham 
Account Rolls’ (Surtees Soc., No. 103). 


|The following kinds are namcd: Babilon, 


Blanch, Caffatyn, Cyprus, Loaves of, 
Marrokes, in plate, or sugarplate, de Roche 
vel de Rupe, Roset, Skaffatyne, White; 
also barrel of ; jars for. Earliest date 1308. 
Bad tye Oe 


Winterton, Lincs. 


‘THE Catt or Arrica’ (12 8. iv. 301).— 
I would suggest ‘ Allan * Quatermain’ : 
‘“T could tolerate England no more ; I would 
go and die as I had lived, among the wild 
game and the savages.”” Brng. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


Tue Pinrerms’ Roap IN East Kent 
(12 S. iv. 271).—-It is many years since 
I read the book, but does not Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s ‘The Old Road’ give the required 
information ? C. B. WHEELER. 


There is interesting and varied informa- 
tion about the Pilgrims’ Road in ‘ High- 
ways and Byways in Surrey,’ with illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson (Macmillan & Co., 
1909 the date of my edition). 

M.A.Oxon. 


Roman Corrin at ConcHESTER: Pav- 
SANIAS (12 S. ixv.°-299).—The passage which 
Mr. OsBorRNE wants is at the end of chap. iv. 
in the tenth book of Pausanias’s ‘ De- 
scription of Greece,’ and runs thus in Sir 
James Frazer’s translation :— 

‘In the land of Daulis there is a place called 
Tronis, where there is a shrine of the hero-founder. 
Some say that this hero is Xanthippus, a famous 
warrior; but others say that he is Phocus, son 
of Ornytion, son of Sisyphus. However that 
may be, he is worshipped every day, and the 
Phocians bring victims, and the blood they pour 
through a hole into the grave, but the flesh it is 


looked to London as the centre of their | their custom to consume on the spot.” 
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There is a long and most interesting note 
in Frazer’s Commentary, vol. v. pp. 227-30, 
in which we are told that 
“the present passage of Pausanias is the only 
one, so far as I know, in ancient literature which 
distinctly speaks of a hole carried right through 
into the grave, so that the libations poured down 
it could reach the bones or ashes of the dead.”’ 

The practice is then illustrated by the 
archeological evidence of a Greek barrow 
in the south of Russia, tombs in two Roman 
cemeteries near Carthage, and a funnel- 
shaped aperture in a round altar over a 
grave at Mycene, as well as by similar 
customs in Africa, Peru, the West Indies, 
Java, North-Eastern India, and the South 
Pacific Epwarp BENSLY. 


Mr. OSBORNE will find references to the 
practice of feeding the dead through a 
pipe or funnel in Dr. James Hastings’s 
‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ 
vol. vi. p. 66. W. CROOKE. 


GigANTIC LEADEN CoFFIN (128. iv. 299).— 
In the Harvey vault of the church of the 
little village of Hempstead in North Essex 
there are two coffins of very large size, and 
the larger approximates nearly to the 
dimensions of the one about which the 
Rev. A. B. MILNER inquires. Curiously 
enough, both contain bodies of persons who 
died abroad, and it is probable that in this 
fact lies the explanation. The corpse, if 
destined for ultimate sepulture in England, 
would most likely first be put into a shell, 
which, in its turn, would be enclosed in a 
coffin, and on arrival, if at all battered or 
disfigured by its journey, this would be 
placed, without disturbing its contents, in yet 
another coffin before deposit in its final 
resting-place. This is the explanation (and 
probably a true one) given to account for the 
size of the larger coffin at Hempstead, and no 
doubt also applies to the smaller one. 

The latter bears the following inscription : 
““ Edward Harvey | of Combe in the county 
of Surrey esq? | died the 24th of October 
1736 aged 78.’ This coffin is 6 ft. 8 in. 
long, 2 ft. 5 in. broad, and 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 
Edward Harvey died at Dunkirk, and the 
shortness of the journey, reducing the 
chance of damage, would render further 
enclosure in England unnecessary. 

The larger coffin bears the inscription : 
“Edward Harvey | esq™| died 15 April | 
1784 | aged 19 years,” and is 7 ft. long, 
2 ft. 9 in. wide, and 1 ft. 10 in. deep. This 





home to England—a long journey, perhaps 
necessitating several coffins. Although he 
died on April 15, he was not buried at 
Hempstead until Oct. 2 following. 

Would not a reference to the burial 
register provide some clue? It might even 
contain an illuminating note (not uncommon 
at that period) which would solve the 
question. STEPHEN J. BARN». 

Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


MepicaL Men ASSASSINATED (12 S&S. 
iv. 217, 257).—In thanking W. B. H. for his 
reply may I add the case of Dr. Andrew 
Clench, whose murder is thus described by 
Evelyn (* Diary,’ Jan. 6, 1692) ? 

‘* Under pretence of carrying him in a coach 
to see a patient, they strangled him in it, and 
sending away the coachman under some pretence, 
they left his dead body in the coach and escaped 
in the dusk of the evening. 

‘‘ Note.—A man named Henry Harrison was 
tried for this murder, convicted, and hanged.”’ 


S. D. CLIpPpINGDALE, M.D. 


In Cordy Jeaffreson’s ‘A Book about 
Doctors’ it is related that Dr. Bulleyn had 
an enemy who endeavoured to get him 
assassinated, but was foiled, c. 1590. 

The following cutting from The Star of 
Nov. 15, 1918, seems to supplement the 
case in 1862 cited by W. B. H. :— 

‘* Prisoner for 56 years.—There died this week 
at Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum John 
Cox, who was convicted at the Dorchester Assizes: 
in July, 1862, for the murder of a doctor. He cut 
off his victim’s head and kicked it about. Cox 
was nearly 90 years of age, and has been in con- 
finement for over 56 years.” 


R. J. FyNMorE. 


According to Sze-Ma Tsien’s ‘ Shi-ki,’ 
lib. ev., written in the first century B.c., 
Pien/Tsioh, the greatest Chinese physician 
(sixth century B.c.), was assassinated by a 
villain employed by one of his inferior rivals 
in medicine named Li Hi. 

Noma Sanchiku, the celebrated Japanese 
physician (c. 1700 4.D.), is said to have been 
assassinated by his serving boy, who bitterly 
resented his inordinate use of maledictions 
(‘ Shin Chomonsh3,’ written in the eighteenth 
century, lib. xiv. chap. xxv.). 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


JoHnN Lyon, FounpER oF Harrow 
SCHOOL, AND HIS GRAVESTONE (12S. iv. 155). 
—If the general acceptation of the term 
“dying without issue” is dying without 
issue capable of inheriting, Mr. Harris 


Edward Harvey is said to have died in| Sronx’s statement that John Lyon died 
Turkey and his body to have been smuggled | “without issue” is correct; but it must 
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-not be assumed that John Lyon’s marriage 
was a childless one. 

I have it on the authority of a Harrow 
School official that the original slab in which 
the brass effigies of the founder and his wife 
were set contains also the matrix of the brass 
of a child; and the Oxford Architectural 
Society’s ‘ Manual for the Study of Monu- 
mental Brasses’ (1848) refers to the lost 
effigy of a child. Had this child survived 
his or her father, John Lyon’s testamentary 
dispositions might have been vastly different. 

Louis R. Letts. 

(This is the last communication we received 

from our regretted contributor. See post, p. 344.] 


A VISION OF THE WorRLD-WaR IN 1819 
(11 S. xi. 171, 238).—Lord Alfred Douglas, 
in an interesting letter (too long to quote 
in its entirety) printed in The Universe of 
Nov. 29, 1918, cites the ‘ Voix Prophétiques ’ 
by the Abbé J. M. Curique, published in 
Paris in 1870 by Victor Palmés, as an 
authority for the story told at the first 
reference, the Dominican’s name _ being 
given as Korzeniecki, a friar of Wilna. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


*‘DunoraD, wm. 35 (12 8. iv. 299).— 
Dante has been portrayed with long ears ; 
but if the opinion of Theobald (Shake- 
speare’s editor) and that of ‘ Scriblerus ” 
(Smedley) are considered worthy of notice, 
the following may be interesting. Theobald 

: Says @ propos of these lines :— 

“IT think I may venture to affirm, all the 
copyists are mistaken here....and I wondered 
how an error so manifest could escape accurate 
persons. [I dare assert it proceeds originally 
from the inadvertency of some transcriber whose 
head ran on the pillory mentioned two lines before, 

Tota armenta acquumtur. 
A very little sagacity wiil restore to us the true 
. sense of the poet thus: 
By his broad shoulders known and length of years. 
See how easy a change of one single letter. That 
Mr. Settle was old, is most certain, but he was 
(happily) a stranger to the pillory.” 
“This note is partly by Theobald and partly 
by Scriblerus. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


HENCHMAN, HINCHMAN, OR HITCHMAN 
(3 S. iii. 150; 12 S. ij, 270, 338; iii. 111; 
iv. 24, 304).—As I knew the late Mr. Wm. 
Hensman (Mayor of Northampton, 1857-8) 
well, I may, perhaps, be allowed to add 
that his death took place at his beautiful 
country residence, Flint Hill, Winwick, 





Northamptonshire, on Jan. 3, 1909, in his 
98th year. He had passed his 97th birth- | 
-day on Sept. 7, 1908. Although he suffered ! 


greatly from rheumatism and was very deaf, 

and latterly partially blind, he retained his 

full mental faculties to the end. He was 

the last survivor of thirteen brothers and 

sisters. JoHN T. Paar. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“THE Batco”’ (12 8. iv. 273).—In Bath- 
easton, Somerset, there is a lane divergin; 
from the main road to the upper part of the 
village and church, which was always 
known as ‘“‘The Batch”’ fifty years ago; 
but whether it still bears that name, or 
what may be the derivation of it, I cannot 
say. 

Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words’ gives as a third use 
of the word: ‘‘ An open space by the road- 
side ; a sandbank, or patch of ,ground lying 
near & river ; & mound (West).” 

C. R. Moore. 

The Hollies, Ellesmere, 


I remember noticing in the parish registers 
of Batheaston the death of a woman ‘“ upon 
ye Batch,” but I do not recall the name of 
the woman or the date. The registers have 
been transcribed and typed by the Rev. 
Cc. W. Shickle. GEOFFREY STRUTT. 

The Bath Club, W.1. 


I have heard the expression “ living on 
the Batch” applied to two different rows 
of cottages in this village. The cottages 
in each case are built on a higher pavement 
than is usual. M. N. O. 

Keynsham, Somerset. 


Duke oF SuFFOLK’s Heap (12 S. iv. 299). 
—I am surprised to read Mr. EH. G. GiLizs- 
PIE’S explicit statement that the authorities 
at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, know nothing 
about this gruesome relic. I think it is no 
doubt the fact that when the parish of Holy 
Trinity, Minories, was united to that of 
St. Botolph the decapitated head was 
transferred thither with other belongings 
of the submerged parish. 

So recently as Nov. 18 last The Daily 
Chronicle published an article by Mr. 
George R. Sims entitled ‘ America in 
London,’ in which the following occurs :— 

‘* At St. Botolph’s itself the strangest of all 
historical relics is preserved. This is the head of 
the Duke of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane 
Grey. It was brought to Holy Trinity after the 
duke’s execution at the Tower, and when I 
examined this rather gruesome relic a few days 
ago I found the features still well marked, but the 
skin had become a bright yellow, from the tan in 
which it had been ‘preserved when it was lying 
in the vaults of Holy Trinity. Some of the teeth 
still remain in the jaws, and.the neck shows the 
, two blows of the executioner—the first which 
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failed to extinguish life and the fatal blow which 


cut through the veins and the cartilage.” 
According to the book published by the 
late Rev. Samuel Kinns relating to Holy 


Trinity, Minories, and entitled ‘Six Hun- |‘ Recollections of a Beachcomber.’ 
|author’s name is forgotten. 


dred Years,’ the head was discovered by 


BEES IN THE Tropics: Do THEY GENER-— 
ALLY NOT STORE Honey ? (12 S. iv. 215.)— 
This will be found, for one place, in a book 
| published some six or seven years ago, 
The 
He imported 





Lord Dartmouth in 1852 when he was | honey bees into an island he had bought or 


inspecting the vaults of his ancestors. 
See also 8 S. viii. 286, 393 ; x. 72, 144. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘*BaARLEYMOW'’: ITS PRONUNCIATION 
(12 S. iv. 74, 196)—In Hampshire the 
public-house name of “‘ Barleymow” is pro- 
nounced as if it rimed with “how.” In 
Hampshire dialect the word ‘‘mow” has 
three meanings. 

1. A stack of corn in a barn, as distinct 
from one out of doors. 

They tied him to a cart, 
And carried him to a barn ; 
And there they made a mow of him 
To keep him free from harm. 
‘ Ballad of John Barleycorn,’ 
Hampshire version. 

2. The wooden division separating the 
parts of a barn. 

3. The part so separated. 


JOHN HAUTENVILLE COPE, 
Ed. Proceedings of the Hampshire 
Field Club and Archeological Society, 


HAMPSHIRE CHURCH BELLS (12 8S. iv. 188). 
—In Walters’s ‘Church Bells of England ’ 
(Frowde, 1912) it is said that John Higden, 
whose bells are to be found in Hampshire, 
flourished between 1616 and 1652; and the 
unknown R. B. between 1571 and 1624. 
‘Both men were probably resident at Win- 
chester or Southampton’’ (p. 221). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


_ Roman MILEstonrs In CorNWALL (12 S. 
iv. 245).—Mr. J. Harris Stone in ‘ England’s 
Riviera’ at p. 268, referring to Sancreed, 
writes :— 

“ From the top of Caer Bran the remains of an 
old Roman road run north, called locally Grassy 
Lane.” 

At p. 224 he writes :— 

“Rogan roads in Cornwall are conspicuous 
by. their absence....There is....some_ slight 
evidence that a road ran as far as the River Fal, 
but we have no proof that any regular Roman 
road ran to Land’s End. Indeed, I find Carew 
(1602) noticing the absence of Roman roads in 
Cornwall: ‘for highways, the Romans did not 
extend theirs so far.’ ”’ 

So probably there were no milestones. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


|rented from the New Zealand or Australian 
| Government, and found after a season that, 
|with the profusion of flowers, they lived 
{only for themselves, and got mixed with 


the native insects, if my memory is right, 
and refused to make honey for him. 
8S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


[The book referred to is doubtless Mr. Safroni- 
Middleton’s ‘ Sailor and Beachcomber : Confessions 
of a Life at Sea, in Australia, and amid the Islands 
of the Pacific’ (Grant Richards, 1915).] 


STEvENSON’s ‘THE Wronc Box’ (12 §S. 
iv. 159, 224, 257).—2. Obliterated voyagers. 
—Possibly R. L. 8S. meant that ‘the cus- 
tomary freight of’ voyagers in the train 
as it ‘‘travelled forth into the world” 
would be obliterated from the gaze of any 
who saw it pass. J. R. H. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iv. 304).—3. A protracted correspondence on 
the subject of the genesis of this prophecy took 
place in The Observer in November and December, 
1915, but nothing definite resulted. The version 
in the memory of an elderly lady who started the 
correspondence, and who remembered reading the 
lines at the time of the Crimean War, ran as: 
follows :— 

In 1854 the Bear 

The Crescent shall”assail ; 

But if the Bull and Cock unite 

The Bear shall not prevail. 


In three score years again, I ween, 

Let Islam know and fear, 

The Cross shall wave [sic], the Crescent wane, 

Dissolve, and disappear. 

One writer suggested that the author was 
Nostradamus, the pseudonym of a French Jew, 
who was born in 1503 and who wrote a collection 
of prophecies (some 1,200) between 1555 and 1558 
which attracted the attention of Catherine de 
Medicis. But another writer had searched this 
author’s works in vain for the lines; and yet 
another pointed out that they could not have been 
written by Nostradamus, as England was not 
known as the Bull till after the time when 
Arbuthnot published his ‘ History of John Bull’ 
in 1712. 

I may, however, observe parenthetically that 
Nostradamus seems to have been gifted with 
wonderful foresight. Take this example, for 
instance :— 

‘* One shall arise who shall cause the God of the 
infernal Huns to live again, the terror of mankind 
Never were greater horrors nor more evil days than 
those that shall come to the Latins by this scion. 
of Babel.” WILLOUGHBY MaAycock. 
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The date and authorship of these lines were 
discussed at 5 S. ix. 58, where Madame Blavatsky’s 
‘Isis Unveiled’ is cited for the statement that 
they are translated from a French original 
published in 1453. The period of fulfilment is 
there given as ‘‘In twice two hundred years”’ 
and ‘‘ In twice ten years again.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


The lines ‘‘In twice two hundred years the 
Bear,” &c., appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ for Aug. 5, 
1854 (p. 104), and were quoted from The Bristol 
Mirror, which stated that the lines were taken 
“from an old volume of predictions written in the 
fifteenth century, and now in the possession of a 
gentleman residing at Chard, Somerset.’’ The 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ thought that the pro- 
phecy had “‘ evident marks of modern fabrication 
about it,’’ and asked that the world might know 
‘“‘who the gentleman referred to is,’ or at all 
events that the full title of the book might be 
supplied. 

No reply seems to have been given _to_ this 
appeal. G. H. W. . 


6. There may be heaven, Kc. 
The two lines are correctly quoted, with the 
exception that Browning wrote earth, not “ life’’ ; 
and they occur at the end of his poem ‘ Time’s 
Revenges,’ being the ninth in the series of 
Dramatic Romances. C. R. Moore. 


(J. R. H. also thanked for replies.] 





Hotes on Books. 


Intensifying Similes in English: Inaugural Dis- 
sertation. By T. Hilding Svartengren. (Lund, 
Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln.) 


Mr. Hitpina SVARTENGREN, who is a Swedish 
schoolmaster, has made a substantial and very 
interesting addition to the study of English 
idiom in his ‘ Intensifying Similes,’ which is a 
collection of phrases like ‘as keen as mustard.” 
He speaks in his Preface of the difficulties of 
getting hold of English books and of verifying 
references. He has, however, been assisted by 
our own columns and correspondents, and reveals, 
in spite of his handicaps, a wide knowledge of 
good English sources—the novels, for instance, 
of Mr. Hardy, the greatest living artist in the 
speech of the English people. He has also made 
excellent use of the invaluable stores of informa- 
tion to be found in the ‘ N.E.D.’ and the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

The type of simile which he has studied reveals, 
like the proverb, the intelligence and ways of 
thought of homely England. Wit is seldom 
achieved, the examples being of a universal sort, 
derived from common experience. Mr. Svarten- 
gren’s deductions from the similes as to the 
English mind are striking. We find the country, 
not the town; no factories, mines, or mills; 
but the farm and its animals, food and drink, 
and the simple details of the house. The typical 
Englishman fears the Devil, keeps away from 
politics, and has not much poetry in him. These 
conclusions are true, we think, to the English 
character—of the past, at any rate. Modern 








industries and machines and town life are making’ 


. alterations. 

ow far some of the similes are deri 
book-learning rather than observation of lite ica 
difficult to decide. Human nature remains 
pretty much what it was, and various countries 
and epochs offer instances of obvious comparisons 
which belonged and still belong to the world at 
large. Tennyson’s ‘softer than_sleep,”’ quoted 
p. 266, is a direct translation of Virgil's * somno 
mollior,” which again goes back to Theocritus. 
The average English mind prefers to say as soft 
as swansdown, or butter, or putty. 

Mr. Svartengren seems to have hurrie 
the production of his book, which is . meee 
Its arrangement is sometimes irritating; and a 
wrong reference in one instance took us some 
time to correct. His English is very creditable 
to him, though — naturally enough -— slips in 
spelling are numerous. His judgment in philo- 
logical matters is good, and his book as a whole 
is full of curious and interesting things, obscured 
often by popular misunderstanding, vagueness in 
allusion, or the lapse of time. The number of 
local characters who did odd things and got into 
sayings is large. They play a bigger part in these 
similes than the greatevents of history. Fashions 
of the past are revealed in the amount of similes 
for melancholy, and the virtues attributed to the 
milkmaid, which Mr. Svartengren finds excessive. 
The fashions of the future seem to depend’ on 
what he calls the “ respectless’? American 
humour. ‘“ Disrespectful’? would be nearer 
current English. 

We shall do the best service, we think, by 
noting points which have struck us in reading 
through the book. Some surprise is expressed 
at the phrase ‘“‘ as merry as Momus,”’ since that 
god was a depreciator ; but nearly all primitive 
humour is malicious—a sense of superiority in 
view of the defects of others. ‘‘ As vindictive as 
an elephant’”’ is noted. Lytton in ‘ Kenelm 
Chillingly’’ has ‘‘as vindictive as a parrot.” 
There is an instructive little excursus on drinking, 
of which the tinker and the foreigner are accused, 
Or a man in‘the next county. These compli- 
ments between adjacent counties the present 
reviewer has often heard. ‘‘ As lazy as Law- 
rence ’’ is a reference to a tortured saint, which 
is as odd as anything here. ‘“‘ As brave as a lion ” 
is not a good simile, suggests Sir Rider Haggard 
in ‘ The Holy Flower,’ one of his African stories. 
The buffalo, he says, would suit the posi- 
tion better, and would be alliterative too, 
which is an important, element in these similes. 
‘* As white as a sheet ’’ reminds us that a blanket 
was originally a little white thing. ‘ As black 
as ebony,’ used of a negro, takes us back to 
Lamb’s phrase ‘‘ images of God in ebony,” which 
he took from Fuller in ‘ The Holy State and the 
Profane State,’ book ii., chap. xxi. ‘‘ As quick 
as thought’? has not apparently been found 
between 1658 and Thackeray. This must, we 
think, be an accident of search. Lately we have 
come across “ quicker than thought ”’ in chap. v. 
of ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ 1826. 

Regarding ‘‘a dead lift, as sure as Sexton,” 
the compiler asks, ‘‘ In what way is the sexton 
surer than other things or people?’ The 
phrase seems clearly to imply the sexton’s duties 
at a grave, to which all must come. ‘“‘ As fast as 
hops”’ is puzzling, but may mean “as fast as 
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they grow,’ a concise expression for which 
parallels could be quoted. “ Right as rain” 
and “as a trivet’”’ are both obscure. Sense- 
shifting between adjective and noun is shown in 
as “good as gold,” where the “ good ”’ refers to 
behaviour. But ‘guinea gowd,’ p. 316, is 
“* gold.’’ not ‘* good,”’ as it is made on p. 487. 

Some foreign phrases are cited, such as the 
German “as cold as a tailor.’”” The suggestion 
that a tailor has only the vitality and warmth of 
a ninth of a man is fanciful for Mr. Svartengren. 
We take the phrase to refer to the tailor’s seden- 
tary work in a cramped position, which makes 
for a poor circulation. We think Mr. Svartengren 
is right about ‘‘dead as a doornail,’’ but he 
should have made a reference to ‘‘cold as a 
wagon tire.” The cold metal suggests the cold, 
dead body. 

When imagination fails, we find a phrase like 
“¢ as right as right ”’ or ‘‘ as near as near.’ There 
is also ‘‘ as near as a techer,’”’ which is recorded 
here, and which we know from rustic talk. 
Another variety from the same source which may 
please Mr. Svartengren is ‘“‘as nigh as nigth,” 
which we take to be ‘‘as near as nearness,” 
‘‘nigth ’ being a noun like “ height.” 

The whole book is full of entertainment for the 
‘student, and we congratulate the author on 
carrying it through so: well. 


Stories from the Christian East. By Stephen 
Gaselee. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. GASELEE by his translation of these stories 
from Coptic, Nubian, Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin 
has provided a real Christmas treat. Here we 
may see our old friend Androcles transformed into 
an abbot, while the lion forswears his diet of 
flesh and bones in favour of bread and boiled 
vegetables ; and though he is accused of eating 
the donkey belonging to the monastery, and, as a 
punishment, made to do the donkey’s work, he 
eventually clears his character, and at length dies 
of grief when he realizes that his old benefactor 
has passed away. Some of the stories inculcate 
the merits of almsgiving by relating how gold 
pieces are miraculously provided for those who, 
having given to the poor, find themselves after- 
wards in need of assistance; and others furnish 
awful warnings against dealing with the Evil 
One, or forgetting what is due to a saint, or 
meddling with sacred things. 

Readers who have been interested by Prof. 
Bensly’s note, ante, p. 325, on Mohammed and 
the mountain, will be glad to know that an 
Ethiopic saint proved himself more powerful than 


either Mohammed or the Persian wonder-worker. | 


For when Takla Haymanot adjured a tree in which 
a devil dwelt, ‘‘ Be thou torn up by thy roots and 
come hither, so that all the people may see the 
power of my God,’’ the tree came up and moved 
towards the holy man, and as it walked a number 
of people died from fear. The chronicler evidently 
desired to impress his readers with a sense of his 
veracity and exactness, for he goes on to record 
that on the morrow Takla Haymanot baptized 
“six hundred thousand and _ fifty-nine—all the 
people of Katata: except one.’ What happened 
to that one must be read in Mr. Gaselee’s delight- 
fully smooth and easy English version, though it 
seems rather hard on the saint that he should die 
of the plague after living ninety-nine years and 
eight months. i 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. WILLIAM GLAISHER’S December Catalogue 
of Publishers’ Remainders contains illustrated 
books of travel and exploration in many parts of 
the world, besides works on big-game shooting in 
Burma and Rhodesia. Books of special interest 
just now are Moorhouse’s collection of ‘ Letters 
of the English Seamen, 1587-1808, reaching from 
the Armada to Trafalgar (3s. 6d.); and ‘ Full 
Fathom Five,’ a sea anthology in prose and verse, 
compiled by Helen and Lewis Melville (ls. 3d.). 
Mr. G. L. Apperson’s ‘ Gleanings after Time’ 
(1s. 9d.) should also appeal to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


Mr. JoHN GRANT sends from Edinburgh his 
Annual Catalogue, in which the books are 
arranged under authors’ names, and again under 
more than fifty classified headings, such as 
Anthologies, Biography, Classical Literature, 
Folk-Lore, Sport, and Travel. Following these 
are sections devoted to Scottish Literature and 
Gaelic Literature. Mr. Grant offers a set of 
*‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 1894-1914, with the two 
Decennial Indexes by our contributor Lieut. 
Jaggard, for 8l. 10s.; and Arber’s ‘ Term Cata- 
logues, 1668-1709,’ 3 vols. privately printed, for 
15s., or the large-paper edition for 11. 10s. The 
revised edition of Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ including the supplementary volume, 
16 vols. in all, with nearly 600 illustrations, may 
be had for 3l. 3s. Reid’s ‘ Concordance to Burns’ 
is priced 8s. 6d. ; Raven’s ‘ Church Bells of Suffolk,’ 
1890, 6s. 6d.; -and several volumes of ‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library,’’ 2s. 6d. each. 


Messrs. MaGes send us three catalogues. 
No. 371, consisting of engraved portraits, etchings, 
and engravings, contains many features of interest 
just now, such as a whole-length engraving of 
Henry Laurens, President of the American Con- 
gress of 1778, by V. Green after Copley (371. 10s.) ; 
and a whole-length of Washington, with a negro 
attendant, by V. Green after Trumbull (75/.). 
A line engraving showing Boston from the south- 
east c. 1750, by J. Carwitham, is 421. ; and a pair 
showing New York from the south-east and the 
south-west, ‘“‘ drawn on the spot by Capt. Thomas 
Howdell, of the Royal Artillery,” and engraved 
by Canot, are 1501. The frontispiece is a mezzo- 
tint by C. Turner of Lord Collingwood, who 
commanded at Trafalgar after Nelson’s death 
(321. 10s.). A mezzotint by Gilbank after Single- 
ton shows Nelson lying wounded on the deck of 
the Vanguard at the battle of the Nile (61. 6s.) ; 
and another by C. Turner after Eastlake depicts 
Bonaparte on the Bellerophon (631.). One of the 
most expensive things is a full-length mezzotint, by 
W. W. Barney after Gainsborough, of the Duchess 
of Devonshire who canvassed for Fox at the 
Westminster election of 1784 (1761. 10s.). 


Messrs. Maaas’s Catalogue 372 consists of 
‘A Valuable Collection of Books relating to the 
British Islands, Heraldry and Family History, 
Voyages and Travels, and Natural History.’ It 
contains 250 pages and 1,343 entries, but is so 
well arranged and indexed that any one can find 
at once the subjects in which he is specially 
interested. Many of the entries have valuable 
notes attached. We cam indicate but a few of the 
important works. A fine copy of Lewis’s ‘ Isling- 
ton,’ 1842, with 323 extra illustrations, 3 folio 
vols., is 651. ; and a collection of 300 pieces illus- 
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trating Ranelagh Gardens, 1748-1810, 18I. 18s. 
The first. edition of Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
‘ Sussex,’ 3 vols. crimson morocco, the armorial 
bearings emblazoned in colours, 1816, is 461. 
Roscoe’s ‘ Wanderings’ in North Wales and in 
South Wales are adorned with fore-edge paintings, 
2 vols. morocco extra, 311.10s. A set of the Scot- 
tish History Society’s publications, vols. i.-xlv., 
1887-1904, is 301. Under Africa will be found 
Lord Macartney’s official manuscript Letter-Book 
whilst Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
1797-8 (871. 10s.), and his official Diary or Journal 
(125/.). The section devoted to the United States 
covers 25 pp. Under India are accounts of the 
voyage of the first fleet sent out by the East 
India Company (London, William Aspley, 1603, 
331. 10s.) and of the last East Indian voyage 
(London, Walter Burre, 1606, 221, 10s.). The 
Australian section is long: two interesting but 
inexpensive items are Jerningham’s (1848, 7s. 6d.) 
and Waghorn’s (1847, 8s. 6d.) pamphlets advo- 
cating steam communication with that continent. 


Messrs. Maaas’s third catalogue is dated 
Christmas, and the long extracts it offers from the 
letters and manuscripts of notable men and 
women will provide enjoyment for lovers of history 
and literature. The place of honour is given to a 
memento of ‘‘ the four Napoleons,” a folio volume 
in a jewelled binding, containing many important 
documents (3951.). The autograph manuscript of 
Shelley’s poem ‘Prince Athanase,’ comprising 
41 verses, and bound in morocco extra, is priced at 
2851. There are also extremely interesting letters 
and poems of the Brownings, Byron, Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Thomas Hardy, Dr. Johnson, Meredith, 
Scott, Stevenson, Swinburne, and Tennyson. 
Among representatives of America may be named 
Emerson, Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, and J. R. 
Lowell. Handel and Mendelssohn are prominent 
among musicians. There are also three autograph 
poems by Arthur J. Munby, whose initials A. J. M. 
were familiarjto the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ for 
many years. 





Obituary. 


LOUIS R. LETTS. 


By the death of Mr. Louis R. Letts of the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, which took place 
on Noy. 24 at the early age of 41 as a result of 
pneumonia following influenza, ‘ N. & Q.’ has lost 
a constant reader and an occasional contributor. 
Mr. Letts was particularly interested in ecclesias- 
tical archeology and antiquities, and—a Londoner 
by birth—was especially well informed in _ all 
matters concerning the history and topography 
of the City. Readers will remember the illustrated 
article from his pen which appeared at 12 S. ii. 461 
on ‘ Righteenth-Century Fires in Cornhill.’ 

Mr. Letts, though an ardent Londoner, was a 
lover of the country-side and a great walker. The 
writer recalls many tramps with him over the 
Sussex Downs, and elsewhere in Sussex, Surrey, 
and Kent, rubbing brasses and studying church 
architecture. He was a cheerful and witty com- 
panion, and his sanity of outlook, his good- 
humoured sarcasm, his shrewdness and generous 
sympathy, will be sadly missed by a large circle 
of relatives and friends. He leaves a widow and 
three little boys. M. L. 





Aotices to Correspondents, 


On ali communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately» 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

J. W. B., BELFAST, and D. Gunn.—Forwarded. 

Capt. FIREBRACE (“‘ Gadget’”’)—See ante, 
r 281. 

Lucts (‘‘ Say not the struggle naught availeth ’’), 
—The poem thus entitled is by Arthur Hugh 
Clough. 

V. D. (Cheshire Dialect Proverbs).—‘‘ Blue as 
a wimberry’’ and ‘“ As sure as God made little 
apples’? have been recorded. The latter was 
discussed at 11 8S. iv. 289, 377. 


ANEURIN Whrrrams, Carnarvon (“ Spartacus” 
Socialists).—Named after the leader of the gladia- 
tors who rebelled against the Romans. They 
were finally defeated by Crassus, Spartacus 
defending himself heroically till he died. 


Capr. W. W. CADDELL (Paragraph Mark in the 
Bible).—The ‘ New English Dict.,’ s.v. Paragraph, 
says: ‘‘ A symbol or character....formerly used 
to mark the commencement of a new section or 
part of a narrative or discourse....Its original 
use is common in Middle English MSS. (where the 
form is often a red or blue....). It was retained 
by the early printers, and remains ir the Bible of 
1611 (but only as far as Acts xx.), no doubt because 
every verse begins a new line, so that the method of 
indicating a paragraph by ‘ indenting’ (as done 
by Tindale, Coverdale, and the Revisers of 
1881-5) was not available.” 


CoRRIGENDA.—A nte, p. 308, col. 2, ll. 15 and 25,. 
for ‘‘ bazozerah ”? read hazozerah. 


neient Painted Glass.—500 PHOTOG?.APHS 
: of GLOUCESTER, GT. MATVERN, LITTLE MATVERN. 
FATRFORD, SHREWSBORY, LUDLOW, &c. Round Volumes and 
Loose Prints.—Selection from SYDNEY A. PITCHER, College. 
Court, Gloucester. 


HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Archivist and Genealogist, 
601 BANK CHAMBERS, 329 HIGH HOLBORN, E.C.1. 

Mr. Bloom is prepared to arrange and Calendar Collections of Papers 
and D ts, to rd and Edit Material for Manorial and 
Family History, and to give advice on all Antiquarian Matters. 
Frosp on ar 
RESEARCHES, Indexing. 

Revision of MSS. Good exverience. Righest testimonials. In 
a F. A. HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, Forest 


OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 
Burke’s Peerage, new copies, 1914, 88. ; 1915, 108. ; published 42s net 
—BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHATLL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
29-47 GARDEN ROW. 
ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK. 8.E.1.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slipe with 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s per dozen, ruled or plain. 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
STIOKPHAST isa clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 
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